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THE ADMIRALTY 
By Lorp WINSTER 


“* We ought to have somebody up at Whitehall 
Who knows something about the sea. 
And away with the lubbers who call themselves Lords, 
The Lords of the Admiralty.” 
Old Naval Song. 


HE device carried on the Admiralty flag is that of 

a foul anchor, the symbol of everything that a 

sailor spends his life in trying to avoid. Many 

officers who abandon ship and go to serve at the 

Admiralty also abandon hope very soon after they 
get there, and say, as Robert Scott said of the South Pole, 
“Great God! This is an awful place.” 

The Admiralty comprises the Old Building which fronts 
on to Whitehall with Admiralty House, the residence of the 
First Lord, in one corner of the courtyard, and the New 
Building, seen from the Horse Guards Parade, with a 
residence for the First Sea Lord where the Archway crosses 
the Mall. Neither block has any architectural merit. 

The First Sea Lord does not occupy his residence on 
account of expense, and it is used for offices. Admiralty 
House is rambling and archaic, vast cavernous kitchens and 
cellars and enormous living rooms only used for official 
receptions. The First Lord lives in the top two floors, which 
have been converted into a flat, served by the slowest lift 
in London. The Old Building was the work of Ripley and 
dates from 1725. It is, as Horace Walpole remarked, 
“ deservedly veiled ” by a stone screen added by Adams in 
1760. Nelson’s body lay in state here in 1805. In the days 
of Samuel Pepys, a great Secretary of the Admiralty who 
died in 1705, the Lord High Admiral worked in Whitehall, 
but the Navy Office was in Crutched Friars. There is little 
of artistic value or interest in Admiralty House or the 
Admiralty. Some of the pictures are, in fact, quite dreadful, 
and much of the furniture more curious than beautiful. The 
Board Room contains some interesting carving and the worst 
picture extant of Nelson. For the transaction of business, the 
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layout of the Admiralty is not good. Access between 
potentates requiring to see each other frequently involves 
long walks. The accommodation is crowded, which a 
Procrustes should remedy by cutting the overgrown staff to 
fit the bed, and many clerks work entirely by artificial light 
in semi-basements. An old-fashioned building goes hand in 
hand with old-fashioned methods, some of which make one 
rub one’s eyes to see blotting paper and not sand on the desks. 

By Order in Council (9/2/42), the Board of Admiralty 
consists of— 

First Lorp. 

First SEA Lorn, ex officio Chief of the Naval Staff (C.N.S.). 
SECOND SEA Lorp, Chief of Personnel. 

Tuirp SEA Lorp, Controller. 

FourtH SEA Lorp, Chief of Supplies. 

FirrH SEA Lorp, Chief of Naval Air Services. 

Vice CHIEF OF THE NaAvat SrarF (V.C.N.S.). 

Four AssistaNt CHIEFS OF THE NaAvaL SrarF (A.C.N.S.). 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY. 

PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY. 

Crviz Lorp. 

CONTROLLER OF MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS. 
SECRETARY. 

The First Lord is responsible to Parliament for all 
Admiralty business and assigns their work and duties to the 
several members of the Board. The First, Second, Fourth 
and Fifth Sea Lords, the V.C.N.S. and the A.C.N.S. are 
responsible to the First Lord for the general business connected 
with the movement and condition of the Fleet and with 
personnel. The Third Sea Lord is responsible for business 
relating to Matériel, the Financial Secretary for Finance, 
while the Parliamentary Secretary and Civil Lord perform 
such duties as the First Lord assigns to them. The Controller 
of Shipbuilding and Repairs (a civilian) handles the business 
connected with building and repair of merchant ships and 
has duties in connection with production of Matériel. The 
Secretary is responsible for all official communications of the 
Board, for the interior economy of the Admiralty Office 
and for control of and advice on expenditure. 

The C.N.S., subject to the general supervision of the 
First Lord and of the Cabinet, may issue in his own name as 
C.N.S. orders affecting war operations, for which he is 
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responsible, as well as for all the movements and dispositions 
of the Fleet. 

The Board does not meet to decide on war operations. 

The Prime Minister recently laid down that the nature 
of the business transacted by the Board determines whether 
decisions are submitted to the Minister of Defence. It is 
clear from this that in matters of the highest importance it 
is the Minister of Defence and not the First Lord who is 
responsible to Parliament, although by Order in Council this 
responsibility is laid upon the First Lord. While it is in any 
case loose and unsatisfactory that the C.N.S. should act in 
wartime under the “ general supervision ” of two authorities, 
viz. the First Lord and the Cabinet, especially as the First 
Lerd is not a member of the Cabinet, it is still more unsatis- 
factory that in matters on the highest plane of importance 
he acts under neither but under the supervision of a third 
authority, the Minister of Defence, who figures neither in the 
Patent of Admiralty, in the relative Orders in Council, nor 
in an Act of Parliament. All this raises matters of great 
significance as regards the higher direction of the naval side 
of the war. How has this situation been arrived at ? Up till 
1679 the Crown delegated naval matters to a Lord High 
Admiral. Thereafter the office of Lord High Admiral was 
vested by Royal Letters Patent in a Board of Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, all or any two of whom can discharge the 
functions of the Lord High Admiral. This was confirmed 
in 1690 by an Act of Parliament which had a curious origin. 
The Lords Commissioners wished to court martial Lord 
Torrington for his conduct at the Battle of Beachy Head. 
The House of Lords questioned the authority of the Com- 
missioners to try a peer, and the Act resulted. The con- 
stitution of the Board as defined by the Patent of Admiralty 
does not entirely correspond with its working in practice. 
The Patent does not distinguish between members of the 
Board as regards status, and nominally they are equal. Many 
high naval authorities have regarded this corporate respon- 
sibility of the Sea Lords, with the First Sea Lord primus inter 
pares, as the proper and most efficient system, but a series 
of changes have swept it away in practice, although the 
Patent remains unaltered. An Order in Council of 1869 
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emphasised the responsibility of the First Lord, who is a 
politician, to Parliament for all Admiralty business, and 
another of August, 1904, made the remainder of the Board 
responsible to the First Lord for the business which he 
assigns to them. 

A Minute by the First Lord of October, 1904, distributing 
their business to the Board, gave the First Sea Lord supremacy 
over the other Sea Lords, whose duties thereafter tended to 
become increasingly departmental and decreasingly connected 
with the direction of naval war, in spite of what the Patent 
enjoined. In 1908, a former First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir 
Frederick Richards, deplored this tendency as making “ each 
successive politician, absolutely ignorant of the business he 
has to administer, the mouthpiece of one and the same 
member of the Board.” By the strict terms of the Patent all 
the Sea Lords would, in this war, be jointly responsible, 
through the First Lord, for all naval operations. By the 
terms of the Minute of October, 1904, the First Sea Lord 
alone would be responsible to the First Lord. But on to 
these arrangements has now been grafted a Minister of 
Defence who is, in practice, Lord High Admiral as well as 
Lord High everything else. The First Sea Lord has become 
to all intents and purposes the Chief Staff Officer of the 
Minister of Defence for naval operations, and is assisted by 
a Vice Chief and four Assistant Chiefs of the Naval Staff. 
The Sea Lords have no joint executive responsibility and are 
no longer the professional advisers on naval strategy. The 
First Lord’s position has become somewhat obscure. The 
point at issue for the purposes of this article is, however, 
that neither the Patent nor the Orders in Council appear to 
be strictly in force, and there is an ad hoc arrangement which 
has not been laid before Parliament, but which fits into the 
much-criticised machinery of the Minister of Defence. 

The Minister of Defence has certainly usurped some of 
the functions of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
confided to them by Act of Parliament. The title Minister 
of Defence has not been confirmed by an Act so that the 
position is irregular. It has grown out of the announcement 
on 11th April, 1940, by Mr. Chamberlain, that “the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Winston Churchill) will normally 
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pteside over the Ministerial Committee on Military Co- 
ordination.” Mr. Chamberlain followed this up on 7th 
May, 1940, by saying that Mr. Churchill “‘ is authorised by the 
Cabinet #0 give guidance and direction to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee, who will prepare plans to carry out the objectives which are 
given to them by him . . . my tight honourable friend will have 
a special responsibility for the. supervision of military 
operations day by day.” Under Mr. Chamberlain the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was a member of the War Cabinet ; 
under Mr. Churchill he is not. When Mr. Churchill succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain, an official announcement was made that 
the King had approved the appointment of Mr. Churchill as 
“Prime Minister and Minister of Defence.” The Court 
Circular of 12th May, 1940, shows that he was sworn only 
as “First Lord of the Treasury,” while that of 17th May 
describes him as “Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury and Minister of Defence.” The latter title has 
therefore been assumed by its holder and not conferred upon 
him by Parliament. There need be no doubt whatever that 
as Minister of Defence Mr. Churchill has retained the powers 
assigned to him by Mr. Chamberlain “to give guidance and 
direction ” to the Chiefs of Staff, to order them to prepare 
plans for objectives he selects and to “supervise military 
operations day by day.” One effect of all this is that the 
Admiralty has now no direct representation in the War 
Cabinet, and major decisions of the Board must be submitted 
to the Minister of Defence for approval. These arrangements 
may or may not be sound; under them we have certainly 
sustained resounding naval reverses. 

Up till 1832, Fighting and Supply were kept distinct. 
The Board of Admiralty directed naval strategy, policy and 
the promotions and appointments of officers; the Navy 
Office provided the equipment. The Victualling Board 
looked after victuals. In 1832 the Board of Admiralty 
absorbed the Navy Office and Victualling Board, and since 
then those who should be concerned only with what concerns 
fighting have become involved in all the tangling details 
connected with administration and supply. When Lord 
Haldane was at the War Office he divorced administration 
from operations. 
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Before 1882 there were only about six naval officers at the 
Admiralty : three Sea Lords, the Hydrographer, the Director 
of Naval Ordnance and the Naval Secretary to the First Lord. 
The Civil Servants ran the place. After that date the 
number of naval officers began to increase and now there 
are naval officers in abundance at the Admiralty, often 
appointed with no training or experience or understanding 
of the business passing through their hands. Their term of 
appointment is only two years, instead of five as at the War 
Office, so that when they are beginning to master their work 
they leave and make way for another tyro to go through his 
cycle of bewilderment, adolescence, and departure. It is 
certainly necessary for officers to do plenty of sea time, but 
in peace many Commanders and Captains put in so little 
service at sea that evidently Admiralty appointments could 
be extended. Retired officers might also be semi-permanently 
employed. Service at the Admiralty tends to rob naval officers 
of self-confidence and infects them with the disease of passing 
the baby. Vexed questions are referred to committees which 
often recommend or condemn something with no resulting 
action. Papers are circulated to every person or department 
by any stretch of ingenuity interested. The lowest common 
multiple of agreement between the resultant spawn of 
minutes, each written with the main object of avoiding 
responsibility, is then nicely calculated by a permanent 
official, also determined to avoid responsibility, and embodied 
in a submission to the Board. Whatever requires a decision, 
whatever its degree of importance, must go before a Board 
member. After the last war a proposal to raise the ration 
allowance of the Admiralty cat from 6d. to 1s. to meet the 
increased cost of living was submitted to the Board. All this 
works out badly in two ways. Members of the Board are 
occupied with a mass of relatively unimportant matters while 
highly-placed members of the Naval Staff are robbed of 
responsibility, and, when questioned on what should be well 
within their competency, reply “that’s on a higher plane.” 
The procedure involves considerable delays and results in 
timorous compromises, because at every stage avoidance of 
responsibility is a guiding principle. 

To illustrate how business is delayed, the original paper 
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on some matter will be sent to every department concerned, 
in turn, each of which may keep the paper for as long as it 
likes. In the process it may get lost. One paper took a year 
in circulation! The procedure in a commercial firm would 
be for copies of the paper to be sent simultaneously to those 
concerned and a date given for their return, when the opinions 
would be considered by the directors. The loss of the 
Royal Oak in this war can be traced to this slowness in 
transaction of Admiralty business. The necessity for closing 
the gaps in the anti-submarine defences had been pointed out 
several times during preceding years. The papers passed 
about and about until perplexity descended like a cloud upon 
those concerned. 

A big engineering firm makes the best choice possible of 
executive authorities and leaves them to manage the work 
and be judged by results. The Admiralty system is the 
reverse. Because nobody is invested with sole responsibility, 
nobody can be judged by results. There is no reward for 
economical management, and consequently no influence at 
work against waste and extravagance. In works management, 
economy is the outcome of initiative and responsibility which 
officials of the Royal Dockyards do not enjoy. 

No First Lord seems to have the will or the ability or the 
courage to tackle these defects. They are usually a little 
carried away by the pomp and circumstance of the position 
and enjoy playing at being an admiral amongst admirals, 
forgetting that amongst their duties is that of producing a 
smooth-working, efficient administrative machine. 

Lack of decentralisation is one of the main troubles at 
the Admiralty and results in officials being burdened with 
unimportant matters which should not come their way. 
Trivial routine matters are referred to the Admiralty, involving 
a mass of papers and telegrams and messages. Admiralty 
approval must be sought for a ship to land an awning for 
storage. Neither the local Commander-in-Chief, nor the 
Admiral Superintendent of the Dockyard, nor any of the 
dockyard officials, can give the permission. There is con- 
siderable overlapping and, indeed, interference between the 
Admiralty and outside Naval authorities. For instance, the 
Admiralty Construction departments might well leave the 
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dockyards alone to get on with their job of refitting the ships, 
which would then proceed much quicker. It may seem 
incredible, but the highly-competent Manager of the Con- 
structive Department at a Royal Dockyard must obtain 
Admiralty approval for even the smallest repair. The man 
who has to get the job done has no control over expenditure. 
So far is this carried that a draughtsman may be sent from 
the Admiralty to Devonport to prepare drawings and 
estimates for a wooden partition costing a few pounds. 

The last war found out this Admiralty system of adminis- 
tration as too slow-moving when time is everything. Those 
who are afraid (or untrained) to take decisions and responsi- 
bility cannot act swiftly. With such a system Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott found it “ not surprising that when war (1914) did 
come the Admiralty was in a state of dislocation and confusion. 
One department was wiring to a squadron of ships to do one 
thing while another department was giving it contrary orders. 
There was little organisation and little method.” 

Ideas for creating a Naval War Staff date back a long 
time, but from the start encountered stiff opposition—and 
not only from reactionaries, but from such remarkable men 
as Admiral Sir Percy Scott and Lord Fisher. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson was also in 
opposition. He never understood what are the functions of 
a staff and never had any use for the idea. At sea he had 
always kept everything to do with the administration and 
training of his Fleet in his own hands, being so intensely 
secretive that he would not even discuss his plans with his 
Second-in-Command. So also he behaved at the Admiralty. 

Lord Fisher says, “only Sir Arthur Wilson and myself, 
when I was First Sea Lord, knew the Naval plan of war.” 
Sir Arthur succeeded Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord in 1910. 
In 1911, the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, summoned the 
Committee of Imperial Defence to consider the threatening 
situation arising out of the Agadir incident. Sir Arthur 
attended and opened the Joanna Southcott box of naval war 
plans to which only he and Lord Fisher had had the key! 
He seems to have had nothing naval to suggest except a 
blockade of the German coast and a wild idea of capturing 
Heligoland. Lord Haldane, Secretary of State for War, 
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declined to remain at the War Office unless a Naval Staff was 
at once created. Sir Arthur Wilson refused to co-operate 
and left the Admiralty. A more inglorious exit could hardly 
be imagined. 

When at long last a Naval Staff was constituted, it showed 
signs of confusion of thought. There was a Chief of the 
War Staff who had no executive authority. Staff and admini- 
strative duties were not divorced as they should have been. 
The First Sea Lord combined responsibility for operations 
with many other duties. The Second Sea Lord was not a 
member of the Staff, although responsible for training. In 
May, 1917, the First Sea Lord became Chief of the Naval 
Staff, ex officio, and the post of Chief of the War Staff was 
abolished. The changes were not, however, accompanied 
by any great decentralisation and the C.N.S. continued to be 
weighed down by routine work and to have insufficient time 
for thought on matters of strategical policy. In June of 1917 
Mr. Lloyd George, displeased with the way things were 
going at sea, and no doubt prompted by some of the unofficial 
advisers he was never too proud to consult, suggested an 
“ offensive ” section of the Operations Division. The First 
Sea Lord, Jellicoe, thereupon stated that he had examined 
every possible offensive action! Fortunately Mr. Lloyd 
George was a tough customer, not impressed by gold or any 
other coloured braid, and always likely to get what he wanted 
one way if he could not get it another. He took more advice 
and a planning section was set up at the Admiralty which, 
under a new First Lord, Geddes, who meant business and 
knew his business, was promoted to the status of a full-blown 
Division of the Staff. The new Division aroused some 
hostility and had its vicissitudes. Papers submitted by Plans 
and requiring decisions received no decisions, nor could 
discussions on matters of policy be secured, so that planning 
ahead to meet possibilities or emergencies was a difficult 
matter. The Director of a Division of the Naval Staff has 
great difficulty in pressing for a decision because he is junior 
to the man who has to give it, and in our Navy everything 
goes by seniority and not by function. If a junior staff officer 
presses a senior officer hard or queries his views or pro- 
posals, he is almost sure to rue his action. Sooner or 
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later disciplinary sanctions will be invoked. Freedom 
ot expression of thought is regarded as criticism, and 
ctiticism is treated as an infraction of discipline. As a 
consequence junior staff officers often cannot discharge their 
duties. There are many appointments in which function 
should be independent of seniority, as it is in the Japanese 
and German navies, where seniors may not encroach on the 
responsibilities of their subordinates. It is because this is 
not so in our Navy that Directors of Divisions of the Staff, 
capable of doing much that their seniors do, are bereft of 
responsibility and perform menial routine work. At an 
important conference one such Director, a Captain, was only 
spoken to once when he was sent out of the room to fetch 
a pair of dividers. He evidently had an expressive face, for 
shortly afterwards he was sent away from the Admiralty. 
Unless naval officers are trained to think, instead of being 
told their job is to obey, and encouraged to show initiative, 
instead of “agrey being court-martialled if they do, there 
will never be the right raw material out of which to form a 
Naval Staff. Labelling as the Naval Staff an agglomeration 
of officers who have had all originality drilled out of them 
by a system of slavish respect for seniority does not make a 
real staff. 

What is wrong derives from two main causes : (i) officers 
are not really trained for their jobs ; (ii) they are not allowed 
to do their jobs. The Director of Operations should direct 
operations and the C.N.S. should confine himself to questions 
of policy. As things are, the C.N.S. acts as Director of 
Operations and nobody decides big questions of policy. The 
existing system of training and discipline is at fault, and this 
is not confined to the Admiralty but permeates the whole 
Service. 

There is a Training and Staff Duties Division of the Naval 
Staff under a Captain, responsible to the C.N.S. for advising 
only on matters of principle involved in training and education. 
This is absurd. A captain is not likely to tell an admiral 
that his principles are wrong. In practice the Director of 
Training and Staff Duties has nothing to do with training, 
except on minor questions of technical and staff training. In 
any case, how can an officer who is changed every two years 
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and is mainly thinking of his next job at sea learn to know 
all that is involved? Responsibility for training should be 
transferred to a Directorate under the C.N.S. 

One of the most important posts at the Admiralty is that 
of Third Sea Lord—the Controller. Every penny of the 
money voted by Parliament for ship construction comes under 
his supervision. It is he also who supervises and co-ordinates 
the technical departments involved in this colossal expenditure. 
Experience has to be gained, and only comes slowly. Admiral 
von Tirpitz stayed at the corresponding post in Germany for 
nineteen years, during which he equipped and built the 
German Navy which we fought. In a period of twenty years, 
nine different men sat in the Controller’s chair at the 
Admiralty. As a Controller is also an admiral, and as most 
admirals wish to rise to the top of their profession, and as 
this involves going to sea, most Controllers say of their job : 
“Here we have no abiding resting place,” for it has nothing 
to do with commanding a Fleet or the strategy of war. The 
same man cannot be expected to run a shipbuilding business 
one day and take a Fleet into action the next. The Controller 
could, with advantage, be an engineer officer, which would 
involve no conflict with professional ambitions. Questions 
of Matériel are very attractive, but for executive officers there 
is a higher side of the naval profession which is concerned 
with the science of war, strategy, tactics, and the art of 
command. The Matériel school of admirals did not make 
good in the last war, for which, incidentally, they failed to 
provide much of the necessary Matériel. It is worth while 
remembering that at the end of that war Beatty commanded 
the Grand Fleet and Wemyss was First Sea Lord. Neither 
had ever held any appointment concerned with technical 
matters. 

It is for consideration whether there are not too many 
divisions of the Staff at the Admiralty. A reduction would 
effect a great saving of time. The Intelligence Division, 
which is heavily overstaffed, tends, under a certain type of 
Director, to become involved in all sorts of matters having 
nothing whatever to do with naval intelligence, which under 
such a man becomes the Cinderella of the Division. For 
some unknown reason this Division is put under a Rear- 
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Admiral, while the Directors of other Divisions are Captains, 
which gives it a fictitious and undesirable status. There is 
no need for it to be under a naval officer at all. The appoint- 
ment is one very suitable for a marine officer, for whom there 
is a dearth of high appointments. Intelligence, the hand- 
maiden of Plans and Operations, might well be merged into 
those two Divisions. There would then be a concentration 
upon the type of intelligence really required and extraneous 
matters would be dropped. There have been several instances 
of opportunities missed and operations going awry because 
the necessary information was not forthcoming or Operations 
and Intelligence were not working hand in glove. It was 
recently sadly remarked by an earnest seeker after naval 
knowledge that never in the history of the Naval Intelligence 
Division was so little known by so many about so much. 

There is a Press Section of the Naval Staff with naval 
officers in charge, who naturally look to the First Sea Lord 
as their little father. It is upon him that their professional 
future depends, and they know that they are unlikely to get 
into trouble if, when in doubt, they reply “No” to any 
request for information or for the release of news. A First 
Sea Lord feels proprietorial about the Navy, and, so long as 
Parliament votes the money for it, sees little reason for the 
public to take any interest in its doings. The idea that the 
Navy belongs not to the Admiralty but to the public, who 
have a perfect right to know about it and to expect good 
results for their money, has not yet penetrated the Admiralty 
mind. Press and Public Relations, being in the political 
sphere, should, of course, be a function of the First Lord’s 
Secretariat, with proper representation afforded to the Naval 
Staff and acquiescence in their veto when they can prove, 
not assert, that secrecy is necessary. 

A grave deficiency in the composition of the Naval Staff 
is the non-existence of a properly-constituted Historical 
Research Division with responsible duties and adequate 
powers. Such a Division should be charged with bringiag 
to the attention of the C.N.S. (under whom it should work 
direct) the bearing of the past and current lessons and 
experiences of war upon what is happening or planned at 
sea. The public would receive a rude shock if it realised the 
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extent to which this is not done, and what terrible consequences 
flow from the omission. The importance which Germany 
attaches to such a section of the Staff may be judged from the 
fact that before the war Admiral Raeder, one of the foremost 
officers on their active list, served in it and wrote three 
remarkable volumes on cruiser warfare. On the outbreak of 
wat he became C.-in-C. of the German Navy, and has used 
his scanty surface units to our great discomfiture—notably in 
the Norwegian campaign and in the escape of the German 
ships from Brest, profiting by the failure of our Admiralty to 
assimilate experience. It is also unfortunate that the Science 
and Engineering branch of the Navy are not directly repre- 
sented on the Board. The Admiralty should be a business 
concern, the business being naval war, and its prime concern 
the efficiency of the Fleet. The Naval Staff exists to run the 
business of preparing for war, which comes very seldom, and 
in between wars the Naval Staff gets immersed in adminis- 
trative matters and neglects the study of strategy, tactics, and 
the lessons and experiences of the last war. It is on this 
account that there should be a clear-cut, but not watertight, 
division between those concerned with problems dealing with 
the actual conduct of war and those charged with technical 
and administrative matters—between those who devise and 
produce the weapons and those who direct their use. 

A few words may be said about the office of First Lord. 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon says of the office of First Lord : 
“the main qualities necessary are that he should be a gentle- 
man,” hastening to add, “this, of course, in the ethical 
interpretation of the word.” Few First Lords have the 
determination or the common sense to cut themselves free of 
the soul-destroying business of reading endless papers. There 
is, of course, a type of First Lord whose vanity is flattered 
by masses of papers on his desk. These are always little men, 
and their Secretaries have a fund of inherited dodges for 
playing upon their vanity. A First Sea Lord likes a First 
Lord who is fond of signing papers, but the job is a bigger 
one than that. Lord Selborne, who held office in Fishetr’s 
day, was in many ways a model First Lord. It has been said 
of him that “ he maintained to the full the supremacy of the 
First Lord in administration. Constitutionally he was 
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responsible for all promotions and appointments to command, 
and although willing to receive the individual advice of his 
naval colleagues, he would allow no delegation of duty to 
them. Many of his successors have been apt to let these 
powers slip from their grasp, with no advantage to the 
service.” ‘This is profoundly true. Nothing is worse for 
the Service than a First Lord who is in the hands of the 
First Sea Lord about promotions and appointments. The 
Service very soon becomes aware when this is so, as, by the 
time a man becomes First Sea Lord, his grudges, jealousies, 
favourites, and animosities are well known, and a watch is 
kept for his indulging them. The First Lord should be the 
protector of the officers of the Navy from injustice and 
unfairness. Lord Jellicoe gave Selborne credit for “our 
superiority in capital ships at the outbreak of the last war.” 
His obituary notice said that his “ regard for the Sea Service 
was warmly reciprocated by the Navy. No First Lord of his 
generation can be said to have been more popular.” 

Lord Fisher approved of Lord Spencer as First Lord 
because he called a horse after him—Caligula made his horse 
a Consul—and said of Lord Northbrook: “his decisions 
were like those of the Medes and Persians. Of all the awful 
people in the world nothing is so terrible as a vacillator.” 
Of Mr. Churchill, Jellicoe remarked that he “ proved himself 
to be a clever and able First Lord in some directions, but his 
fatal error was his entire inability to realise his own limitations 
as a civilian quite ignorant of naval affairs.” In his argumenta- 
tive powers “he surpassed the ablest ot lawyers and would 
make a weak case appear exceedingly strong. (N.B.—The 
Athenians, an enlightened race, did not make Socrates Prime 
Minister, but put him to death for this very habit.) Whilst 
this gift was of great use to the Board when we wanted the 
naval case well put to the Government, it became a positive 
danger when the First Lord started to exercise his powers of 
atgument on his colleagues on the Board. Naval officers are 
not brought up to argue the case and but few of them can 
make a good show in this direction.” 

The position of First Lord has inevitably suffered a 
diminution in status and importance with the advent of a 
Minister of Defence. The Naval Staff knows well that the 
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voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau, 
while the Navy learns from the Press that it is now the 
Minister of Defence and not the First Lord who announces 
naval successes to the House of Commons and makes 
explanations and takes responsibility for reverses. As has 
been caustically remarked by a naval officer, “ The First Lord 
is not even allowed to announce his losses.” 

The post of the Permanent Secretary to the Admiralty is 
one of the plums of the Civil Service, and carries with it 
great prestige. The holder can exert considerable influence 
upon naval affairs. Some remarkable men have held the post 
and also some complete mediocrities. 

Such is the Admiralty—slow-moving, caste-ridden, 
immensely conservative, in fact often reactionary, averse 
from change, resistant to new ideas, as distinct from 
the life of the Navy as the Vatican is from the lives of 
hard-worked parish priests. No First Lord has ever had the 
valour of ignorance and sailed boldly in to this administrative 
Sargasso Sea with a broom at his masthead. Somewhere in 
the womb of time there must be another Haldane. When 
he appears the Admiralty will get its “ Esher ” Committee. 

Let us agree, however, that in its long history this old 
established Admiralty has brought us great victories, founded 
a remarkable naval tradition, and given this country a high 
reputation. All this work was founded on the Act of 1690. 

Students of the last naval war consider that the status and 
authority our Admiralty then enjoyed gave us a great 
advantage over the German Navy where there was divided 
control. The Naval Staff represented by Von Pohl and the 
Navy Office represented by Tirpitz were continually at 
loggerheads, and the resulting friction caused inefficiency. 
Profiting by their quarrels, the Emperor, who called himself 
not Minister of Defence but Att HiGuHesr War Lorp, 
interfered continually as an amateur strategist with disastrous 
results. In this war the introduction of a Minister of 
Defence has undermined the position of the Admiralty, 
which on its record would no doubt contend that under a 
competent C.N.S. it is better able to run the naval side of the 
war than the Minister of Defence and the Joint Planning 
Committee. It could be. 
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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 
By W. E. Wrtrams 


I.—THE INHERITANCE OF Army EDUCATION. 

T is sometimes far more hazardous and expensive to 

adapt or reconstruct a building than to pull the whole 

thing down and start again from the foundations. If 

the second course had been chosen when war broke 

out we might have had by now a more solid and 
workable system of Army Education than the improvisation 
with which we seem destined to make do until demobilisation. 
We might have had it designed by a Grotius instead of con- 
trived by a Heath Robinson. By the end of the last war the 
Army had equipped itself with many varieties of non-military 
training in the best patterns of adult education. In the flush 
of reconstruction fervour H. A. L. Fisher described Army 
Education as “the greatest invention since gunpowder ” ; 
many of the best young officers, sharing Fisher’s conviction, 
decided to make it their life-work and enrolled in the Army 
Educational Corps. When the post-war years of disillusion 
so quickly came this Corps of specialists suffered heavy 
blows. That its numbers had to be reduced, in a shrinking 
Army, was inevitable. What was neither wise nor inevitable 
was that its prestige should be deliberately undermined. It 
was deprived of its role of training men for citizenship and 
set to the task of peeling the educational potatoes. It 
reverted in many respects to the old humdrum business of 
the obsolete Corps of Army Schoolmasters, that body of 
blue-coated ushers in which Cobbett and James Thomson 
served their dreary time. Army Education relapsed into a 
mere curriculum for Army Certificates, rst, 2nd and 3rd class. 
Many of the best men left the A.E.C. to employ their skill 
and ardour elsewhere ; others stayed on, rather like the poor 
relations in a Chekhov play, to suffer as patiently as they 
could the denial of opportunity, recognition and reward. 
It says much for the faith and stamina of these men that, 
after twenty years of frustration, and more than their share 
of raw dealing, they have been able to put so much resource- 
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fulness and intestinal fortitude into the present Army 
Education projects. It is not their fault that the prestige of 
education was so low when this war began, so low that they 
were sometimes received by Commanding Officers as curtly 
as a harassed suburban housewife would treat the vacuum- 
cleaner salesman. Educationists in the professional army had 
come to be considered as one of the lesser castes, a handicap 
which is still, despite their recent success, far more than a 
vestigial one, and which, of course, is only too familiar in 
many other parts of our educational system. 

This matter of prestige has nothing to do with the size 
of the Army. The point is that, however large or small the 
Army, its educationists should enjoy the same recognition 
and standing as, let us say, the padres and the doctors. This 
error of values has been the bane of Army education, and it 
explains many of the imperfections of the present schemes. 
It is true that these schemes give the A.E.C. the chance of 
its lifetime, but the A.E.C. has much to forget and much to 
live down. From being underrated, moreover, the A.E.C. 
is now overworked. Where chaplains abound by the hundred, 
educationists are to be found in their tens ; while the padre 
is at least a captain, the educationist is usually a subaltern or 
a sergeant. ‘These matters are noteworthy, not from the 
standpoint of professional rivalries, but, once more, as 
pointers to the crucial issue of prestige. The Army Educational 
Corps to-day is the most harassed and undermanned section 
of the British Army, yet its fate is to operate educational 
schemes of unparalleled magnitude for citizens in arms. 
What, then, are the projects which are being administered 
by this long-suffering Corps ? 


IJ.—TuHeE HaINninG SCHEME. 

Briefly two main systems of education are now operating 
in the Army: the War-time Education Scheme and the 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs—whose trade-mark, 
“A.B.C.A.,” has become as familiar as “E.N.S.A.” The 
first Owes its existence primarily to the Voluntary Bodies of 
adult education whose powerful and repeated representations 
finally led, over a year after the war Se , to the project 
which is briefly outlined in the War Office leaflet, “ Education 
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in the War-time Army.”! This scheme was intended to 
provide, quite apart from military instruction, three varieties 
of education, all on a voluntary basis, and all (therefore) to 
be conducted in the men’s spare time. The three varieties 
were to be: 

(a) The humanities. 

(b) The utilities. 

(c) The arts and crafts. 


The first category was to cover the familiar curriculum 
of adult education, e.g. history, geography, international 
affairs, economics, either in single lectures or in short courses. 
The second was designed to enable soldiers to begin or to 
continue some training in the vocations they hoped to take 
up when the war was over. The third was intended to give 
men constructive hobby-interests. In considering the short- 
comings which this triple scheme has since revealed it must 
be remembered that, in the shopkeeper’s metaphor, this was 
a bigger “order” than the massed resources of adult 
education could cope with. The potential customers were 
many times the number of the entire population of pre-war 
adult education ; the machinery to supply them was not the 
well-established and well-greased civilian system, but an 
improvised collaboration Saneotn the Army Educational 
Corps and civilian resources. 


TI].—THE MACHINERY OF THE SCHEME. 

The machinery for operating the Army Education Scheme 
is complicated. First, there is the trellis-work of the Army 
Educational Corps, which follows the pattern of the military 
hierarchy. That is to say, a Command Education Officer at 
each Command H.Q. and, branching from him, A.E.C. 
administrative officers at Corps H.Q., Area H.Q., District 
H.Q., and Divisional H.Q. To many observers this pro- 
cedure of matching educational organisation to military 
organisation seems wasteful, and the criss-cross of boundaries 
between Corps, Area, District, Division, etc., sometimes 
leads to over-elaboration and duplicated effort. It has been 


1 This was a résumé of the plans devised by a small committee of which the 
Chairman was General Sir Robt. Haining. 
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suggested that a simpler procedure would be to by-pass the 
military hierarchy, and organise army education on a county 
basis, but this modification is certainly not in sight yet. 

The A.E.C. officers in this hierarchy are, so to speak, the 
supply officers of Army Education. They go shopping, 
largely, with the Regional Committees of Adult Education in 
H.M. Forces. These Committees are the representative 
bodies of civilian adult education—such as the L.E.A’s., the 
University Extra Mural Departments, the Y.M.C.A., the 
W.E.A.—and each Committee has a panel of lecturers who 
are available to give single talks or short courses to the 
troops. 

The immediate agent and spokesman for the “ customers ” 
is the Unit Education Officer, a regimental officer deputed 
by his C.O. (on top of many other duties) to take care of 
education. It is his business to discover and evoke the 
educational needs of his Unit, and to meet them either from 
Unit resources—which are sometimes varied and considerable, 
sometimes negligible—or from the resources provided by the 
Regional Committees. This Unit Education Officer is the 
local lynch-pin. If he is keen, resourceful and not too bogged 
in other duties, he gets a creditable show going. If he is 
unwilling, apathetic, overworked, he gets little or nothing 
done, even though the indefatigable A.E.C. hierarchy is 
constantly encouraging and aiding him. In the better Units 
there is an Education Committee, of officers and men, who 
reinforce the effort of the Unit Education Officer. 

It must be admitted that this lynch-pin is a frail and 
uncertain device. It must equally be conceded that the 
notion of a full-time Education Officer to every Unit is a 
Utopian vision which cannot be realised in our man-power 
situation. There is nothing for it but to make the best of 
these Unit Education Officers, partly by training them at the 
Army School of Education or at week-end schools, partly 
by extending the practice of forming Unit Education 
Committees. Both these palliatives are being applied; and, 
moreover, Young Soldiers Battalions (where education is 
even more vital than elsewhere in the Army) have a 
full-time A.E.C. officer and several A.E.C. sergeants all to 
themselves. 
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TV.—ProsirMs OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

The best facilities for every kind of Adult Education, 
whether cultural or vocational, are usually concentrated in 
the larger towns, whereas the biggest camps are usually 
located on some windy heath remote from inhabited places. 
Moreover, the very idea of further education in their own 
spare-time was not one which a majority of soldiers were 
liable to welcome with open arms. They had neither more 
nor less interest in it than they had in peace-time. The 
Workers Educational Association had a peace-time student 
enrolment of about 50,000 men and women, and that figure 
has been attained only after forty years of propaganda ard 
powerful official encouragement. It is a figure worth 
remembering when a soldier tells you he never heard of 
education during his first year in the Army. He is neither 
more not less likely to have heard of it than the average 
Trade Unionist is likely to have heard of the W.E.A. Such 
were and are the major difficulties involved in the attempt to 
gear the civilian system of adult education to the needs of a 
war-time interest. The Army does not provide the suitable 
framework for education, and the man in battledress is no 
more disposed to be voluntarily educated than the man in 
dungarees. 

s the Army Education Scheme developed—and its 
progress has been unexpectedly good—other defects were 
observed in this effort to utilise the civilian resources of 
peace-time. There is not a sufficient supply of the right sort 
of tutor for the “ humanities.” Of the 3,000-odd names on 
the panels of the civilian Regional Committees not more 
than ten per cent are really up to the game of rousing the 
average soldier’s mental interests. If any Gideon cares to 
take the 3,000 of them down to the water’s edge he will find 
that not one in ten can lap the right way, the simple way. 
Many of them are experts of high calibre, but they lack the 
essential attributes for simplifying and popularising their 
“ subjects ” among men to whom the very alphabet of those 
subjects is alien. In a sense, this state of things is a well- 
deserved retribution on those bodies of adult education 
which have been preoccupied all these years with aping the 
intellectual standard of their university betters and have so 
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notoriously neglected the effort to enlighten the commonest 
of common men. The fact is that the massed bodies of adult 
education cannot produce enough simple expositors to supply 
a Division, let alone an Army. In the other two species of 
Army Education, the “ utilities ” and the “ handicrafts,” the 
supply of instructors has not been so short, largely because 
they have been supplied by those Marthas of adult education, 
the Local Education Authorities, and not the voluntary 
bodies. 


V.—HoME-PRODUCED EDUCATION. 

The Haining Committee was realistic enough to declare, 
in “ Education in the War-time Army,” that civilian provision 
would not meet the Army’s educational needs. It urged 
that the Army should not rely on imports from civilian 
suppliers, but should get busy on home-produced facilities. 
This advice has been adopted on a surprising scale. There 
are many units which are educationally self-sufficient, and 
which remain so when they go overseas. Gibraltar and 
Tobruk have accomplished what many areas have failed to 
achieve in England. Such provision, inevitably, is patchy. 
There are battalions which can produce twenty-five instructors 
—some professional, some amateurs—and battalions which 
can produce none. And the educational fare of units which 
tely on their home-produced material often shows a lack of 
balance due entirely to the fact that they may have six 
language instructors but no historians. The Army Education 
Scheme is lopsided ; it cannot be else. 


VI.—Some Ficures. 

In the face of these difficulties and improvisations let a 
few figures speak for the progress of Army Education. This 
spring the number of lectures given to the troops in this 
country reaches an average of 12,000 a month, and many of 
the lectures are followed by some variety of question and 
discussion. Of organised classes, i.e. series of meetings 
continuing week after week mainly in the utilities but also 
to some extent in the humanities, the average per month is 
well over 8,000. And besides these formal activities there 
are unnumbered legions of music circles, play readings, 
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educational visits to historic places and industrial centres, 
choral societies, art groups and brains trusts. 


VIl.—Tue Crucrat Factors. 
Much of the criticism of the Army Education Scheme 


betrays an inability to appreciate two decisive factors : 
(a) The shortage of teachers. 


Even if the full complement of peace-time instructors 
and tutors were available, it would not be able to take on 
this vast new audience. But, in any case, that complement 
is not available, for large numbers of trained educators 
have gone off to other tasks—tasks, moreover, which, in 
the various Ministries for example, they often prefer to 
their old profession. Faced with this problem of “ short 
supply ” the Army Education Scheme cannot achieve the 
wide scope which some people expected from it. The 
dream of “continuous courses” in a multitude of sub- 
jects has proved a pipe-dream. Single lectures must 
inevitably “ the mainstay of Army Education. 


(b) The physical factors. 


The Army can’t stay put; the Army must give 
priority to military training and military exercises; the 
Army lacks the premises and the apparatus for systematic 
education. Thus, once more, the hope of continuous 
and diverse educational facilities proves a mirage. And if 
these conditions are so decisive while the Army is still 
on its home-ground, they must be even more so when 
it begins to play its long-awaited away-matches. Even 
during the “ phoney” war-period that unrealistic expecta- 
tion was defeated ; and for an Army on the move it is 
abundantly plain that the only kind of education it can 
get must be what it can carry. 

The recognition of these factors led directly to the 
second Army Education project, viz. the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs. 


VIlI.—Tue SEconp Pian: A.B.C.A. 
The biggest educational venture the war has produced is 


the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. Its conception was 
due in part to the inevitable limitations of the Army 
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Education Scheme. The argument behind A.B.C.A. runs 

thus : 

(1) The Army must learn educational self-sufficiency and 
equip itself with a rough-and-ready, portable kind of 
education. 

(2) The predominant interest disclosed by the Army Education 
Scheme has proved to be an interest in Current Affairs. 

(3) If these first two propositions are sound, then this mini- 
mum educational provision must not be regarded as an 
optional extra in the soldier’s daily life. It must be 
supplied in training-time or, as the old-fashioned com- 
mander prefers to say, in “the King’s time.” 

On this basis A.B.C.A. was built, and let it be recorded 
to the credit of the regular soldiers who determine the 
Army’s destiny that they were willing to play with this 
dynamite. For A.B.C.A. is dynamite. It ordains that, at 
least once a week, slap in the middle of working-hours, 
platoons shall sit down and discuss Current Affairs. Once a 
week a soldier shall not only be entitled to ask, but 
encouraged, to ask “ Why Black Markets Are Allowed,” or 
“ Why America Isn’t In Top Gear,” or “ Why Women Are 
Being Called Up.” No one pretends that they always get 
an answer or that they get the proper answer. The significant 
point is that they canask. They can talk. They can unbosom 
themselves of doubt, ignorance and anger. It is a long way 
from Balaclava to A.B.C.A.—yet the jump has been made. 


IX.—OrrFicers as Group LEADERS. 

The leaders of these group-discussions are usually the 
platoon commanders ; that is to say, the younger regimental 
officers, the amateur soldiers, not the recalled regulars or 
territorials. Most of them lack any experience of discussion- 
group leading, but they are fortified in their task in many 
ways, of which the two chief are : 

(2) The issue of weekly bulletins, each of which provides the 
“ brief” and the talking-points for a discussion on some 
such topic as “ Russia’s Resources” or “ Economic 
Warfare.” 

(b) The provision (largely by civilian experts from University 
Extra-Mural Departments) of week-end courses at which 
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officers are taught—with clinical demonstrations—the 

tricks of the trade of group-leading. 

Now it must be conceded that to most subalterns this 
task is strange and (often) disconcerting. Yet if the troops 
are to get, at least, a regular iron ration of education in 
citizenship, A.B.C.A. is the only way. From the standpoint 
of the professional teacher these A.B.C.A. sessions are often 
lamentably unskilful. But the fact remains that these A.B.C.A. 
sessions have already struck a deep root into military life. 
Not, necessarily or mainly, because soldiers wish to be 
informed about Current Affairs, but because they want a 
chance to speak their feelings and opinions. Many a thought- 
ful subaltern has declared that even when he can’t find the 
answer to a soldier’s conundrum he is conscious that, once 
he has put his case or question, the soldier doesn’t feel 
+ cl 5 A.B.C.A. gives him a chance to open his mouth. 

Through its directives to officers the War Office reiterates 
the following advice : 

(1) The platoon is the only possible basis for the two-way 
traffic of discussion. A bigger gathering becomes a public 
meeting—which few officers are competent to address. 

(2) The officer is a group-leader, not a lecturer. His role is 
to take the chair, not take the floor. 

(3) No one from outside can determine the “dosage” of 
controversy for any unit. It depends on the experience 
and good-sense of the leader no less than on the know- 
ledge and stability of the men. But the object of an 
A.B.C.A. discussion is to secure balanced controversy on 
the topic under consideration. 

These injunctions are, of course, variously adopted or 
accepted. In conducting A.B.C.A. there are as many errors 
of judgment, thumbs-in-the-scales and sheer babooneries as 
you would expect. There are officers who monopolise the 
meeting ; officers who read aloud bits from the A.B.C.A. 
bulletins ; officers who shy from any clash of opinion; 
officers who hastily shut down when the temperature rises, 
instead of persisting until reasonable ventilation has been 
secured. Yet there are others who make this platoon- 
discussion the most vital and sincere item in the week’s 
entire time-table. In short, A.B.C.A. provides an exacting 
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test of leadership for officers ; and the percentage of officers 
who respond to the test is no less than that of any other 
role of military leadership. 


X.—THE NEED FOR TRAINING COURSES. 

The imperative need of the moment is to give the 
regimental officer a fuller training in discussion-group 
leadership. The week-end course is something; at least it 
takes the edge off his ignorance of the job. But officers 
must be given at least as much time to train themselves for 
A.B.C.A. as they do for their many other roles of leadership. 
So far there is not a single full-time A.B.C.A. training-school 
in the country, although many educational establishments 
have been commandeered for other military purposes. 
Meanwhile, valiantly improvising as usual, the universities 
and the voluntary bodies lend their buildings and their 
experts for peptonised week-end courses in method for 
zealous but inexperienced amateurs. 


XI.—TuHE SIGNIFICANCE OF A.B.C.A. 

A.B.C.A. is less than a year old. It is still sketchy, and 
inadequate ; ill-staffed and ill-provided according to Russian, 
German or American standards. Yet it has laid the 
foundation for a development for which we may live to 
thank God when the peace arrives. A.B.C.A. is not only a 
safety-valve for the citizen-soldier’s ignorance, bewilderment 
or indignation ; it is becoming also the one and only place 
where he can hammer out his notions of the post-war world 
and where he can learn the rudiments of his obligations as a 
citizen. These may seem ambitious claims, yet they are 
already taking shape in many units. For A.B.C.A. represents 
—sometimes, and according to the vision of the officers—not 
merely a weekly discussion, but a series of other aids to 
knowledge. It is developing, for instance, into wall- 
newspapers, visual aids, reading-circles; and it may yet 
play a part in transforming the escapism of the B.B.C. 
a Programme into the constructive preparation for 

attle. 

The soldier has taken to A.B.C.A., and the reasons are 
easy to detect. For many soldiers the keenest privation to 
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be endured is the curtailment of civic privileges. This is a 
citizen Army, not the monastic-professional Army of peace- 
time; and its members are often men (and women) 
accustomed to their regular ration of discussion. Others, 
again, are a who would normally be cultivating 
some concern about the world they live in. If that concern 
gets no encouragement in the Army it will become a withered 
root—or possibly the poisoned cactus-plant of Fascism. The 
soldier, then, has the citizen’s right to discuss current affairs, 
and the Army is the only place, for the time being, which 
can preserve that right for him. Preserve it, moreover—and 
this is significant—not as an extra, after a tiring day’s work, 
but slap in the middle of his “ office-hours,” in a way and 
at a time which may persuade him to take it more seriously 
than he otherwise would. 

There is another aspect of this A.B.C.A. experiment 
which deserves mention: the effect upon the officer of having 
to give these weekly talks. For many it is, no doubt, one 
more bit of drudgery in the dog’s life a subaltern leads. 
But for many others—on the evidence of their own testimony 
—it is an opportunity for self-education in citizenship. An 
officer who is taking his A.B.C.A. duties conscientiously is 
becoming a more systematic student of current affairs than 
he was before. It is notable, for example, that the circulation 
within the Army of such valuable aids-to-study as the 
Oxford pamphlet and The British Survey has increased 
since A.B.C.A. began ; and on a lower but not less significant 
level is the declaration of many platoon officers that they 
nowadays read their papers and magazines with an eye for 
discovering talking-points to their men. 

Now that A.B.C.A. is a lusty adolescent, something may 
be said of the opposing attitudes which threatened its cradle. 
First, there was the clamorous left-wing declaring that 
A.B.C.A. didn’t go far enough, and bellowing for com- 
missars who would enforce in every unit a ruthless analysis 
of Munich and the rudiments of a political education. Then 
there were the middle-of-the-roaders, the garden-city idealists, 
abetted by some educational sects of the covenanting type, 
who feared that A.B.C.A. would pump propaganda into the 
troops. The third side of this triangle of forces was manned 
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by Brigadier Blueface and his myrmidons, convinced to the 
last ditch that the soldier is a good-natured clod who is best 
left in his ignorance. A.B.C.A. has confounded all three. 
It turns out to be the typical British compromise ; improvised, 
often incompetent, always capable of adaptation. It is an 
item in the Army’s time-table which can be used to get 
the barb out of a grievance, the poison out of a rumour, or 
the bees out of a bonnet. If that seems an elementary and 
minimum function, let it be borne in mind that hitherto 
there has been nothing in mass-education which provided 
even such a modest privilege as that. 

A.B.C.A has proved, moreover, a confidence trick in the 
best sense. Many hard-bitten lieutenant-colonels feared the 
worst when A.B.C.A. came in—and often did what they 
could to sabotage the innovation. Nowadays their testimony 
often harps on three strings : 

(1) The A.B.C.A. discussion does not appear to undermine 
the subaltern’s authority. 

(2) It often seems to create a new and useful kind of 
association between the platoon-commander and _his 
men; an off-the-record relaxation of the tension of 
military life. 

(3) If men are to speak their minds, they had better do it in 
open divan than in the canteen or the privy. Perplexities 
and grievances are better spoken out loud than whispered 
—no matter whether they are soluble or not. 

Because A.B.C.A. has dissolved such nightmares of 
foreboding it is now in a position to tackle themes which 
would have been untimely six months ago—Town Planning, 
the Future of the Land, Public Health—and it is reasonable 
to suppose that when a British Army of Occupation begins 
to speak its mind about the world it wants to live in, it will 
find in A.B.C.A. a forum whose rules and methods it under- 
stands and respects. 


XII.—A.B.C.A. as A PATTERN. 

If war-time conditions can produce even a rude and 
approximate education in citizenship, then A.B.C.A. is the 
pattern which might also be — in factory and dock- 
yard as well. The fact deserves to be recorded that nowhere 
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else but in the Army (and lately, on a small scale, by the 
National Fire Service) is an attempt being made to teach 
men and women the ABC of citizenship. The consequences 
of that fact may yet prove unexpected and decisive. 


XIII.—Botr-Hotes rv Army EDUCATION. 

The Army, in many ways, doesn’t make sense. In its 
bolder moods it tackles such a job as A.B.C.A., yet in other 
ways it takes fright and makes for the nearest educational 
bolt-hole. One such bolt-hole is Handicrafts. In recent 
years Handicrafts has found its way into Adult Education— 
and it thrives, always and everywhere, as readily and 
dangerously as rabbits in the Antipodes. Ever since some 
well-meaning and easy-going educationist coined the phrase 
about those who “think through their finger-tips ” Handi- 
craft has become the soft option of educational development. 
Thus it was palmed off on the frustrated unemployed coal- 
miners of South Wales and Tyneside; and, beguiled by one 
kind of cats-cradle after the other, the “Hands Without 
Work” were kept occupied so that their minds might be 
kept off their bitter fate. 

Handicrafts are a pleasant hobby. They may, with profit, 
occupy a segment of any good citizen’s leisure. But Handi- 
craft Schemes get out of hand faster than anything in the 
adult education time-table ; they become escapist and trivial 
more quickly than any other “ subject ” under the sun. And 
this is truer in the Army than in other places. As a device 
for occupying a portion of the long day in a Convalescent 
Depot or on a remote A.A. site, Handicraft has an obvious 
place. But Handicraft has a fatal attraction for one kind of 
military mind: it looks nice and bright in the shop-window. 
What can be easier when a Staff Notability asks the C.O. about 
education than to say “ Step this way, Sir,” and to fling open 
the door of a room in which, tier upon tier, rise models of 
aeroplanes, prettily-bound Penguins, blotters, footstools, 
lamp-shades and what-have-you? In some regions Handi- 
craft is sweeping the board of Army Education. It is the 
easiest business to organise, it placates the reactionary C.O., 
it produces visible results and it looks big on the records. 
In its right place and proportion, Handicraft is a valuable 
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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


and necessary part of the Army’s educational programme, 
but it wants close watching.? 


XIV.—AN IMAGINATIVE VENTURE. 

On the other hand, although this diverse Army sometimes 
falls for soft options, it also tackles unexpected propositions. 
One such is the Army Study Centre, of which several score 
now exist. 

A little over a year ago the British Institute of Adult 
Education began to foster an experiment which met with a 
warm response from the Army. It was evident that a 
considerable minority of soldiers felt the need of a time and 
a place where, alone or in very small groups, they could 
pursue those “ serious pleasures ” which had meant so much 
to them in peace-time. 

Although most units have some kind of common-room, 
it is, as a rule, a general-purposes place. Very often it is the 
mess-room which, in between meals, is utilised for recreation 
of all kinds. When you go into such a room you may hear 
the radio putting up its evening barrage of variety or dance- 
music ; you may hear the monotonous plonk of half a dozen 
dart-boards, or the sounds which accompany the playing, at 
a dozen different tables, of various games of skill and chance. 
No one complains of that. The Army is a public life in a 
public place, and the will of the majority, in terms of noise 
and games, must prevail. Yet it is equally true that some 
soldiers want something else as well. And it is almost 
certainly true that all soldiers, if vaguely and subconsciously, 
sometimes need more private occasions, occasions for solo- 
activities, occasions for a little peace and quiet—either to 
do something or simply to sit and reflect. These were the 
sentiments and convictions which led to the creation of a few 
specimen Army Study Centres. 

The Army Study Centre, as a rule, is a house (rented by 
the Army) in which the rooms are each earmarked for some 
minority cultural purpose—a room with a radiogram for 
organised listening to good music, a reference library, an 


art-room, and so on. 

1 A caution here. Not only are there some admirably-devised Handicrafts schemes , 
in Army Education, but there is also a significant volume of facilities for Art and 
Music in the Army—so much as to need explanation in a separate article from this. 
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In one sense the notion is not a novel one. The Y.M.C.A., 
whose record of imaginative service to the Forces has still 
not received its due of recognition, has for some time provided 
many camps with Quiet Rooms. These sanctuaries have a 
realistic and unassuming purpose—to provide the soldier with 
an oasis where he can sit and write a letter home, or sit and 
read without interruption. The historians of to-morrow 
may, indeed, give as many marks to the Y.M.C.A. as their 
predecessors gave Florence Nightingale. 

The British Institute of Adult Education approached the 
question from a rather different angle. Its purpose—revealed 
also in several other contributions it has been able to make 
to Army Education—was to encourage in the Army the 
notion of self-help. If such a body as the Y.M.C.A. will 
provide Quiet Rooms, well and good. But if the Army can 
be persuaded, as part of its regular provision, to supply 
such places—better still. That was the purpose which 
animated this experiment. 

The Pilgrim Trust, godfather of so many projects which 
have made good, donated funds to the experiment. The 
rules of the game were that if the Army would find the 
bricks and mortar the British Institute would instal the 
cultural “ plant.” First off the mark was Northern Command, 
where the Command Education Officer, abetted by a broad 
minded “‘ Q” Officer, seized premises which were in use as 
a store-room in York. The place was, in fact, an abandoned 
tavern. The example of York has been improved upon 
elsewhere. The most impressive Army Study Centre is to 
be found, appropriately enough, in Scotland. The Glasgow 
Centre is an imposing old house, comfortably furnished— 
including settees and saddleback chairs—with open fires. 
On the walls are famous pictures—originals lent by the 
Glasgow Art Gallery. And there is a woman resident 
Director, who has managed to give the place not only the 
atmosphere of culture, but the flavour of home as well. 
Glasgow has proved that, once someone has the act of faith 
to start such a place, support is readily forthcoming—in cash 
and in kind. In other Scottish Centres, for instance, such 
bodies as the W.V.S. and the Girl Guides have buckled to 
and donated furniture, sewn curtains and loose covers and 
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even browbeaten their husbands into making bookcases. 


XV.—Bricxs AND Morrar. 

The success of this handful of Army Study Centres points 
us once more to the fundamental weakness of every variety 
of education in the Army—the lamentable lack not only of 
time but of suitable premises and equipment. Education, 
always and everywhere, boils down to bricks and mortar. 
Find the right place with the right atmosphere and the rest 
is comparatively easy. It is all very well for gills to swell in 
the Senior Combination Room about the pathetic amateurism 
of Army Education. Army Education has to make do with 
barrack-room standards, while all over the country more 
suitable premises are allowed to remain in the occupation 
of evacuated Insurance Companies and the like. There is 
nothing on earth—except the will—to prevent the Army 
being equipped with premises where its education might 
proceed in the best environment. Even in the University 
towns the right premises are there—except that they are 
occupied by war-time interlopers who have no right to be 
there: such as the Oxford College now being used as a 
lodging-house for Civil Service clerks. 


XVI.—Back TO THE A.E.C. 

In the face of every disadvantage—from its lack of 
premises to its lack of expert personnel—the Army has 
contrived a versatile range of educational facilities. Some 
of its schemes have gone awry; others, such as its corre- 
spondence Courses, have been deliberately supplied for 
minority interests. But the Army has had the zeal and the 
sense to persist in its trial-and-error until, in A.B.C.A., it 
has devised a rough but effective minimum educational 
provision for its men and women. A.B.C.A., heaven knows, 
is a botch in many ways, but it is the beginning of something 
which, when the war is over, may shape a new pattern in 
popular education. 

The considerable volume and diversity of educational 
schemes sketched in the preceding pages is administered 
largely by the Army Educational Corps. Their function is to 
dovetail civilian resources into the Army’s needs; to 
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evangelise among wayward and indifferent units; to locate 
and utilise the Army’s own teaching-talent; to organise 
training facilities for the Army’s amateur teachers and group- 
leaders ; to develop the growth of handicrafts, music, art 
and every kind of informal educational activity; to give 
concentrated attention to the special needs of Youn 

Soldiers’ Battalions, Convalescent Depots and the like. And, 
in the words of the Orderly-room Sergeant, “the rest of 
the day’s their own.” Most of the A.E.C. officers spend 
their days and nights organising and administering at high 
pressure. In number they are ludicrously inadequate for 
the heavy and incessant duties imposed on them. In the 
same spirit as we permit the crowded class-room in the 
elementary school, so we countenance a similar imposition 
on Army Education. We skimp it—and then we blame it 
because the result of its efforts is often so inadequate. It 
brings us to the question of priorities. Is the education of 
the Army as important as the health or the spiritual welfare 
of the troops ? If the answer is yes—and dare it be other- 
wise—one immediate and practical step should be to put 
the administration of Army Education into as numerous 
hands as those which bless the troops on Sunday morning 
or prod their tonsils on Tuesdays. Call them what you like 
—but let them be as numerous as the men who control the 
educational destinies of the soldiers of the Reich and of the 
U.S.S.R. Their motives and their traditions will do the rest. 
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APPEALS TO WOMEN 
By ‘Tom Harrisson 


S this war gradually moves towards its fourth 

year, more and more does it become, on the 

Home Front, a war of women. At first, women 

played the more negative role of keeping the 

home going, and carrying most of the small 
worries. Now, every available female body is required in a 
war factory or uniform. Never before in our history has 
the State had to interfere with the lives of so many people 
so quickly and so drastically, and particularly never before 
has it had so much to do direct with women. In normal 
times, most major decisions of personal conduct are deter- 
mined largely by a husband or father or fiancé. And without 
anybody having thought about it very much, instructions, 
directions, legislation are nearly all based on this assumption 
and are addressed by men to men. Leadership language for 
women is limited mostly to small matters, particularly 
concerned with the spending of the wage packet. And, on 
the whole, the majority of women have been content with 
this situation. The vigorous suffragette movement did not 
steadily grow, but faded quickly away once the vote for 
women had been won, as if this was some final triumph. 
In the detailed studies Mass-Observation made before the 
war in a northern industrial town, ‘‘ Worktown,” we found 
the great majority of women voted according to the attitude 
adopted by their menfolk, and not more than one woman 
in twenty normally made an independent political decision. 
“My husband sees to all that” is the characteristic female 
pre-war remark about voting intentions. 

This war is changing that situation, is forcing women to 
notice more closely the wider implications of their environ- 
ment, beyond the home and the corner shop and the town 
centre. In one sense this war is a painful process of 
education in citizenship, and in the inter-relationship of near 
and distant events—the amount of available cheese, local 
apathy, and your house being ignited by something dropped 
from the sky. | 
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The Prime Minister has called 1942 the year of the crisis 
of man-power ; it is more strictly the year of the crisis of 
woman-power. Never have so many women been wanted 
so badly to do so much by and for the State, instead of by 
and for themselves or their husbands. Faced with this new 
situation, the structure of government—deeply rooted in 
peace-time procedures and personnel—has so far failed fully 
to adjust itself to the new circumstances. The key positions 
in Britain are held by men and until now they have not had 
to worry very much about the female point of view, because 
they were asking women to do the same sorts of things as 
men, and they were not treating women as separate entities 
to be removed from families and homes. Too little attention 
has been paid to the way in which things are still pre- 
dominantly decided by men in this country, despite the 
“emancipation of women.” For instance, during a six 
months’ study of War Production (October, 1941, to April 
1942), Mass-Observation never encountered a single woman 
in a key position in any war factory or among any of the 
Government officials dealing with these factories, in seven 
large industrial areas. Yet the problems of war industry are 
increasingly female, and the failure to deal with some of 
these problems (such as day nurseries, shopping facilities, 
physical effects of long hours, part-time schemes) is in many 
small ways hampering the full use of our production 
potential.. From every side we find managements paying 
the highest tribute to the women in war industry, especially 
the older women who have come in voluntarily. Some of 
these have a keenness, a “ patriotism” which is seldom 
noticed among the men. But there are plenty, especially the 
young conscripts, whose industrial morale is not so good. 
Moreover, the general attitude of mothers running homes 
now is, after many months of difficulties and continuous 
bad news, apathetic and lethargic. After careful study of 
this subject, and having written a number of memoranda 
and reports on it for various official and unofficial bodies, I 
must say that I consider many of the frictions which women 


1 Those who are interested to pursue this matter will find a detailed analysis of what 
women are doing and trying to do in the production field, in our recently published 
report, “‘An Enquiry Into War Production,” Part I, “ The People In Production,” 
by Mass-Observation, sponsored and published by the Advertising Service Guild, 
10, Hertford Street, W.1. 
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are at present experiencing, necessary as they are, could be 
relieved with favourable effect if there was more appreciation 
of the feminine outlook and point of view in high places. 
To quote from a paper prepared for a group of voluntary 
organisations back in December, 1940 : 

*“Good female morale would not in itself win the war, 
but bad morale could serious impede the war effort and 
make life for thousands more difficult to bear. It is 
impossible to generalise on women as a whole; each 
reacts differently according to temperament and circum- 
stances. Each individual may change her outlook and 
opinions from day to day. It is possible, however, to 
say roughly how the majority are feeling, and to assess 
the main categories of minority feeling in different 
circumstances. 

“The fundamental differences between men and 
women’s morale lies in the difference between their 
lives. The man goes out every day, mixes with other 
people, sees other surroundings. The housewife stays 
behind. If her men are called up, her children taken 
away, she is left doing the same round of familiar 
routine, in the same surroundings. Her leisure occu- 
pations are restricted, her opportunities for pleasure 
reduced. She may be evacuated herself; then she is 
still left alone, away from familiar things, her habits 
dislocated even more. The whole balance of her life is 
upset. The working girl on the other hand suffers 
restrictions, curtailment of pleasures, her friends called 
up, routines under new pressures. The result, therefore, 
of the ordinary war-time life of many women is tiredness, 
boredom, apathy. 

“In war conditions a woman has many other points 
of tension besides these domestic problems. Anxiety is 
perhaps the strongest, and most lasting. This comes 
from various sources, from the war news, expected or 
actual danger, worry about relatives, the war itself, the 
loss of life. Day-to-day news during a crisis can induce 
in some older women a nervous condition that has 
physical effects as well as mental.” 

One of my investigators who went to work as an unskilled 
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girl among young conscripts in a key factory, detailing 
her observations in a full-length report, reached the 
conclusion : 


The purpose of this study has been to bring to light 
something of the human foundations on which any 
schemes for improving efficiency and increasing output 
must be based. And the picture of these foundations 
is not reassuring. We find as its material gangs of 
bewildered and mainly reluctant girls, suddenly cut off 
from all their former interests and activities ; suddenly 
released from almost all the social and material responsi- 
bilities which formerly gave their lives order and shape. 
Life has become for them a formless vista of days and 
weeks, from which most physical discomforts have been 
smoothed out, most cares lifted, and most pleasures and 
interests gone. Few gleams of aim or purpose lighten 
this vista, for their interest in the war has been blacked- 
out by this sort of life as surely as their other interests. 
Instead of feeling “in it” (as newspapers would lead 
one to suppose working in a factory makes one feel) they 
feel more out of it, in every way, than they ever have in 
their lives. The “ivory tower” of the intellectuals is 
not more secure, more insulated from the struggles of 
real life, than is working twelve hours a day at an 
unexacting job in a humanely-run war factory. 

This, then, is the background of aimlessness, 
irresponsibility and boredom against which the organisers 
of this type of factory have to consider their problems. 
They have to consider what sort of incentives and what 
sort of penalties are going to be most effective in these 
circumstances—not what would be the most effective in 
some ideal circumstances, which in point of fact do not 
exist. It may be good propaganda to say that conscripted 
factory girls are burning with zeal to have their smack 
at Hitler ; but it is certainly not good policy to be taken 
in by one’s own propaganda and to spend time and effort 
on appealing to emotions which aren’t there, simply 
because one thinks they ought to be there. 


At all times, less educated women tend to be more apathetic 
about anything outside their own immediate lives, and the 
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problem of getting a spirit of “urgency ” into people, of 
which we hear so much to-day, is more difficult with women 
than with men. In the political studies already referred to, 
we found that both in municipal and parliamentary elections 
women tended to use their vote anything up to ro per cent 
less than men, and they were far less opinionated or critical 
on general affairs than men. About the efficiency of war 
industry, for instance, a subject of much controversy lately, 
in the study referred to above we found the following 
distribution of attitude in our seven study areas : 


Attitude Percentage adopting this attitude among 
Men Women 
Industry efficient .. 31% ‘i 53% 
Industry inefficient .. 52% - 25% 
Don’t know .. .. 17% os 22% 


Women regularly tend to think that things outside their 
immediate experience are all right (acceptance) or to have no 
opinion (apathy) more than men. On the other hand, women 
are—largely because of their lesser knowledge of the sig- 
nificance, context and meaning of big events—more easily 
depressed by any unmistakable sign of BIG things obviously 
gone wrong. 

I would like a large card put up in front of every high 
official, stating the things that he might remember when 
thinking in terms of new legislation, new propaganda or 
anything directed at the general public—things about women 
as well as men. The senior official has little contact with or 
knowledge of the mass of working women, who left school 
at age fourteen, either run a home at {2 to £7 a week, or 
go out to work themselves, or both. Women would disagree 
about what should be put on the list; a mere male, but 
with the experience of many studies of working women in 
the past five years, I would put something like this on the 
card : 


REMEMBER, Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE, 
1.—In general, women take less interest in the day- 
to-day news of the war than men. 
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2.—Women, especially poorer ones, tend towards a 
very considerable apathy about war appeals and urgencies, 
or about war matters other than those which directly 
impinge on their domestic arrangements and economies. 

3.—Separate wives, mothers, fiancées, are suffering 
difficulties, anxieties, tensions, much more severe than 
those of peace. Indeed, many women may actually be 
made happier when forced to change their present 
routine, and give up their effort to carry on a peace-time 
process, e.g. by having to go into the A.T.S. or 
munitions. 

4.—Women are more used, in many respects, to 
being ordered about than men—or, at least, to having 
their minds made up for them. 

5.—Working-class women tend to be rather less 
imaginative, more day to day and practical than men. 
They therefore find difficulty in visualising hypothetical 
dangers or necessities or in accepting propositions stated 
in unemphatic terms. 

6.—On the other hand, many women tend to value 
their individuality, their personal liberty in sma// things, 
more than the average man—e.g. clothes, appearance, 
meals. Women are more likely to worry about detail, 
less about generalities, than men. 

7.—Women are generally less opinionated than men 
(except as indicated in paragraph 2 above). 

8.—Offsetting much of the above, and underlying 
the whole female mood, is a readiness to accept the 
inevitable and to make the best of complications. There 
is a sense of endurance and acceptance through up and 
down, thick and thin, which is less often found among 
men. 

9.—In some ways, therefore, women are steadier, at 
a rather slacker level, than men in this war. 

10.—Consequent upon their tendency to more 
depression and less war happiness, women are more 
susceptible to reassurance. 

11.—Fewer women are externalising the tensions and 
experiences of war than men. They tend to have more 
bottled up inside them, subjectively, emotionally. 
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Had those in authority been thinking rather more clearly 
what they were doing with women, we might have been 
spared many of the delays and bottle-necks in our war effort 
which have resulted from the slow mobilisation of our 
woman-power, still far short of maximum. It would be 
boring, if entertaining, to go back over the whole story of 
the way women have been confused by the multiple appeals 
made to them by Mr. Bevin and other men, alternating with 
threats of conscription and expectations of compulsion. 
A brief glimpse into a few days of it will suffice, and is 
relevant here because this past treatment of our potential 
female war army teaches some lessons and has also led to 
much of the present confusion and inertia in this quarter. 
As long ago as March 20, 1941, the eight women appointed 
by the Ministry of Labour as the Consultative Committee to 
the Woman-power Campaigns made headlines, with : 


Bevin Ercut Revo tr. 
They Say He Took Wrong Line In Appealing To 
Women. 
Mr. Bevin had asked for 100,000 volunteers in the first 
fortnight of March, 1941, 500,000 within a few weeks. The 
press had initially reported the response as magnificent. 
The Evening Standard of Match 1o had a double-banner 
headline on the front page : 


Women Rusu To Enutst To-pay IN BEvin’s Army. 


Three evenings later the same paper had a much less con- 
spicuous item, relegated to page 7, with the heading : 


Response To Call For Arms Workers “‘ Disappointing.” 


The Evening Standard item of March 13 gave some of the 
questions which it was supposed that women contemplating 
registering voluntarily were asking, and the answers. These 
also revealed a strange situation, a rather naive approach to 
the tensions and anxieties of women. For instance, one of 
the questions—and indeed it was a question some interested 
women were asking: “What sort of wages will I be 
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paid?” To this the Ministry of Labour answer read as 
follows : 

It is impossible to answer this question exactly ; a 
lot depends on whether the firm employing you pays 
union rates. If it does, the minimum will be 35s. 

But as the women were then registering to be allocated to a 
job which they did not select themselves, how could they 
know in advance whether they would get union rates ? 
Indeed, this answer was calculated to accentuate uncertainty 
on a subject where assurance was relevant. 

Another question was : “ What are the working hours ?” 
and the answer: “ They will vary at different factories.” 
On the subject of whether the workers would be sent far 
from home, they were informed that “ it is essential workers 
should be mobile-minded” ; this ambiguous statement was 
grammatically beyond the understanding of many. And 
sO on. 

Thus was the ground prepared in a mass campaign for 
volunteers! No wonder by March 1o the result was 
“‘ disappointing.” Women are not dolts. However, by 
March 13 (before the “revolt” of the Consultative Com- 
mittee), the Daily Mirror had worked the campaign up again, 
back to the old March 1o success, thus : 


Wives AnD Moruers RusH For War Work. 
Labour Exchanges were stormed yesterday by an 
army of women responding to the Ministry of Labour’s 
appeal for women war workers. . . . 


The next day (and nine months before it was true) the Daily 
Sketch seemed to offset this storm of volunteers with main 
front-page headline : 


CONSCRIPTION Or WoMEN To BEGIN. 


The Evening Standard said that registration must be done 
through an employment exchange. But the Daily Sketch said 
(with characteristic attitude to the worker) that registration 
was to be done through “ Unemployment Exchanges.” The 
News Chronicle (March 11) said applicants need zot visit an 
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employment exchange, they “can seek advice at Demon- 
stration Centres.” The following item in the News Chronicle 
was in itself a reflection of the campaign position, in that it 
again implied that the appeal for volunteers had been made 
in a somewhat precipitate manner : 


Pians To Meer THE WoMEN’s Response To War 
Work CALL. 

Plans have been made to meet the response to Mr. 
Bevin’s call for women war workers. It is expected that 
most of the volunteers will be taught in the factories 
where they are to work. 

Two days later, on March 13, the Advertising Trade paper, 
World’s Press News, contained the following announcement 
which might be calculated to confuse the observer who had 
by now come to the conclusion that an extensive campaign 
had already been launched : 


Bic Lasour SCHEME STaRtTs. 

As part of the Government drive to get some 
hundreds of thousands of recruits into vital munitions 
industries, the Ministry of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Information, is launching an extensive 
advertising scheme. 

Press, posters, leaflets, broadcasting, films and special 
local drives will be used. 

And again, two days later, the Daily Express front-paged 
(March 15) a sort of late surprise (surprising to anyone 
trying to follow this business) headlined : 


Bevin TELLS THE WoMEN To-MOoRROW. 

By this time there was chaos in the public mind. This was 
accentuated when papers, after the Minister’s second speech 
on the subject within a week, headlined that the 20’s and 21’s 
would shortly be conscripted without exception. Within a 
couple of days extensive exceptions were being announced. 
And by this time influential intelligent women, as well as 
the young women who are pawns in the game, began to get 
fed-up. For instance, the Daily Mail had a feature article by 
Ann Temple, headed: You’ve Got It Wrong, Mr. Bevin. 
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This chronicle of headlines and items directed at the 
women of Britain can be continued almost day by day, 
certainly week by week, from March, 1941, to March, 1942. 
Appeals and directions, no doubt based on consistent policy 
within the Government, were not coherently presented to 
the country. This is characteristic of the treatment of human 
labour problems. It is particularly characteristic of the male 
approach to women workers in this country. Such treatment 
wastes enthusiasm and fritters away impulse, produces 
lethargy, apathy, and “‘ waiting to be forced” among many 
women required in war industry. It delays expansions and 
ready replacements for months, influences the general willing- 
ness of women in other directions, and hampers all forms of 
voluntary recruiting. 

It is difficult, against this background, to blame (for 
anything worse than stupidity) a girl described by a friend 
thus : 

We had yet another example of women’s outlook to 
the war situation to-day. Eve registers on Saturday and 
asked what she was to register as. After some palaver 
it was decided that she was to register as “ Colour 
Laboratory Assistant.” Someone asked her what she 
was going to do to help her country. “ Damn the 
country,” she replied. “Tl do something for my 
country when my country does something for me. Let 
them Pay a soldier’s wife a decent allowance for a start 
instead of the skimping little bit they dish out every 
week.” 

Underlying this complicated picture of multiple official appeal, 
one suspects the assumption that women are somehow 
inferior or childish, a sub-tense of the male, automatically to 
be treated as a side issue, higgledy-piggledy, ad hoc. Indeed, 
this assumption underlies industry generally, where many 
jobs can be done by women, but have naturally been held 
by men, because of the pre-war years of economic insecurity 
and unemployment, when it was more important for men to 
have jobs than women, and they could keep up a high standard 
of pay for the job. Working men naturally feel suspicion 
and anxiety when women take over more and more jobs of 
a skilled sort, and prove themselves capable of doing many 
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tasks which they never did before. They suspect the 
employers may try to maintain this state of affairs after the 
war. For this reason we had the strange spectacle of the 
House of Commons recently spending its time passing the 
“Restoration of Pre-War Trade Practices Bill” which 
ensures the return to the exact individual male status quo of 
pre-war employment. An argument was conducted as to 
whether the employers should be fined {£25 or {100 for 
failing to reinstate the same man in the same job. This 
frame of mind, most marked in industry, has produced 
another important effect from the women’s side. Everywhere 
it is implied, or explicitly stated, that she is only to be there 
“for the duration.” Afterwards she will be put out. Many 
women accept this and are glad of it, but many are not so 
happy. Some typical comments from women in munitions 
factories : 


“We shall get pushed out.” 

“‘ We shall be kicked out.” 

“‘ We are bound to lose our jobs after the war.” 

“‘ There won’t be jobs for people like us.” 

“ There won’t be jobs for women.” 

“ There won’t be jobs for people like myself.” 

“T wonder what'll happen to people like myself who 
are specially trained for a war-time job ?” 

“T suppose jobs will be hard to get. What is going 
to happen to us after the war, I’d like to know.” 


This feeling was not confined to munitions workers ; for 
instance : 


“‘ We'll get pushed out, I suppose.” (Manageress of 
British Restaurant.) 

“ People like myself will find themselves thrown out, 
I think—our opportunity came in the war.” (Welfare 
Worker.) 


But more important still is the feeling that whatever one is 
doing is important—a feeling due largely to the confusion of 
appeals and directions, producing almost a coma! This can 
be summarised in the following table based on 1,200 people 
studied in our Production investigation : 
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Estimate of Importance Percentage giving this estimate among 


of Own Job those engaged in: 
War Industry Other Occupations 
Very important... .. 22% “ 13% 
Important .. .. .. 68% - 61% 
Unimportant .. .. 6% $4 16% 
Ambiguous .. .. 3% + 8% 
Don’t know... 1% 2% 


On paper, this attitude does not matter very much, because 
the Ministry of Labour can now compel women in any 
direction, after many months of semi-compulsion and 
pressure which did much to confuse. On paper, compulsion 
gives you the thing you want which you failed to get from 
the appeal. But it is a purely quantitative effect. And the 
need for compulsion applied to women is, in fact, a measure 
of the failure not so much of the voluntary system or of the 
women, but of the Government to speak to them clearly 
and to make them see what they require of them. For 
voluntary response is undoubtedly more efficient because 
more quick, more lively, requiring less organisation and less 
intervention, with less margin for antagonism from the 
persons going into the jobs. The woman who volunteers 
on her own account is bound to approach the matter in 
better heart and mind than the woman forced. 

Having had so much trouble in getting women to 
volunteer, Government departments let out a sort of gasp of 
relief when they at last took the girl by the ears and started 
conscription. There is always a tendency, in these citcum- 
stances, to feel that in solving the initial problem you have 
solved the problem. I am a little afraid that this is what 
has happened in the present case and that some of the results 
are unsatisfactory. Reluctant or apathetic or bored girls 
working in factories do produce, but it is not enough that 
they should produce something—they need to produce (in 
the interests of the war) everything they possibly can. The 
Ministry of Labour have a very difficult problem on hand 
here, but it is one in which they would undoubtedly be 
assisted by a fresh outlook towards woman-power. The 
Select Committee on National Expenditure have recommended 
in their Forty-seventh Report (published April 9) that a 
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permanent panel of consultative women should have a key 
position in the Ministry of Labour. Something of the sort 
is clearly required, but that in itself will not do the trick. 
Right through at every /evel a change from the masculine- 
conducted outlook is required. The Government showed 
its masculine tendency very clearly on one recent occasion, 
when it announced the names of the Committee set up to 
investigate the Women’s Services. They were all male 
political secretaries of the Government departments directly 
concerned. This was such a flagrant act of stupidity that 
the House of Commons reacted violently, and a new Com- 
mittee was set up under Miss Violet Markham. But this is 
only an extreme manifestation of a general frame of mind, 
quite “‘ unintentional ” and simply automatic. 

The spotlight has moved on to women in industry, having 
for months been focussed on the Women’s Services, especially 
the A.T.S. Large sums have been spent in appealing to 
women to join the A.T.S. The response was quite inadequate 
to meet the need; despite every effort of modern — 
method, compulsion eventually had to be introduced on this 
side, too. The main line of appeal (there.is not space for 
detail here) was around the idea that women should come 
forward and take the places of men in the Forces. That 
has, indeed, been the inference of nearly all special war 
appeals to women. Women are told that they should help, 
relieve, follow or support the men. It still remains the man’s 
war in which women Ae/p. 

The most remembered and registering pieces of A.T.S. 
propaganda in order of frequency were : 

The Blonde Bombshell poster. 

“I wonder whether they will let me d my own job 

in the A.T.S.” (Press advertisement.) 

“Tt’s time I got a new hat.” (Press advertisement.) 
The Blonde Bombshell was far and away the most “ success- 
ful” piece of A.T.S. propaganda. This poster showed a 
striking woman’s head in an idealised and rather Hollywood 
fashion. It dealt with one of the biggest conscious and 
unconscious factors against joining the A.T.S., namely the 
fear of loss of individuality and of over-uniformity. For 
every one woman (in a random sample) who criticised the 
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poster, fourteen liked it and disagreed with the decision to 
withdraw it. The poster which replaced this “‘ glamour 
girl” showed a thoroughly uniformed-looking woman 
marching against a background of a long line of soldiers, 
supported by the caption: You Are Wanted Zoo /! However 
undesirable the blonde bombshell, the brunette martinet 
who replaced her emphasised the subsidiariness and mass- 
uniformity, two things which were already putting women 
off from joining the A.T.S. 

There are differences between men and women, and in 
getting the best out of women, much depends on the 
intelligent exploitation of female characteristics and abilities 
and skills. Women are doing a terrific job of work in this 
war. Taken by and large it is probably fair to say that they 
are if anything more patriotic and more unselfish than men. 
At the same time, their patriotism is less directed, less based 
on a coherent appreciation of what is going on. They have 
not had pore information put across in ways that will 
hold their attention, and individually many women are still, 
to a surprising degree, out of the war. Women are less 
interested in papers, radio news, and other forms of national 
propaganda. But they are particularly susceptible to pictorial 
material. It would be possible to illustrate this with hundreds 
of examples from studies we have made of the impact of 
official propaganda since the war. Almost every piece of 
propaganda studied has impacted less on women than on 
men, often much less. Pictorial propaganda has been 
relatively more successful with women, but most of it has 
been masculine in approach and so it is impossible to know 
how completely successful this sort of propaganda might 
be for women. Women are ready and anxious to do their 
best, but this best depends entirely on what they think they 
are doing and how wsrgent they feel it is. At present there 
are no grounds for complacency on this account. A lot 
of women still don’t really appreciate what the war is about. 
Some 2,500 years ago the Chinese philosopher remarked of 
women: “They are difficult creatures. Keep them at a 
distance and they are resentful ; treat them kindly and they 
become familiar.” The Cabinet still has plenty to learn from 
Confucius. Personally, I believe that a great deal could 
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quickly be done to increase female feelings of urgency and 
thus accelerate the already large part that women are playing 
in this war. But that involves quite a change in the outlook 
of several of the most important men, a lot more “ dilution ” 
not only in industry or the Services, but also among senior 
Civil Servants and in all the areas of leadership ; above all, 
Mental Dilution. Is it possible to believe, for instance, that 
there is not a woman in the country who is of sufficient 
capacity to be a member of the War Cabinet ? Is it not likely 
that a woman in the War Cabinet would, in this third year of 
total war (with its greater demands on the stamina, self- 
sacrifice and intelligence of women than ever before) make 
a useful contribution to the thinking and the planning of 
both immediate and long-term policy for which the War 
Cabinet is responsible ? 














CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, AND THE 


RELIGION OF HUMANITY 
By ANCEPS 


I.—TuHE PROBLEM. 

SINTERPRETATION of the nature of the 

impact of science on religion commonly arises 

from confusion of two very different things. 

Science, like religion, is extremely difficult to 

define, but, like religion, it involves a “‘ mood,” 
an attitude of mind, and a method. Science is no more to 
be identified either with scientific mechanism or with the 
application of the knowledge won by the scientific method 
than is religion with either liturgy or ecclesiastical preferment. 
To ascribe to science the evils of modern warfare, for example, 
is as absurd as to treat the invention of the cutting edge in 
the Old Stone Age as the “cause” of murder. The error 
should hardly need refutation outside the Fifth Form 
Debating Society. The causa sine qua non, the indispensable 
condition of war, as of murder, is, of course, the evil 
inclination of man which uses the most effective instrument 
available. There is nothing so innocent that it may not be 
turned to an ill use and you cannot have power for good 
without also having power for evil. Mother’s milk itself has 
been the first nourishment of every murderer. 

Moreover, it is absurd to regard scientific research as 
intrinsically opposed to religious belief, for multitudes of 
men of science, both before and after the “ Bridgewater 
Treatises,” have worked all their lives in the conviction that 
they were demonstrating “the Power, Wisdom and Goodness 
of God.” It is manifest that if God fulfils himself in nature, 
it must, in a Christian view, be at least worth learning about 
nature. That “ Nature is the Art of God ” seemed evident, 
ages before Sir Thomas Browne said it (1635). And if Saint 
Augustine and the scholastic centuries turned their faces the 
other way, the ancients did not. Seneca, Pliny, Galen, to 
say nothing of Aristotle and Plato, had no more doubts on 
the point than had Job and Amos before them and Herbert 
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of Cherbury and John Locke after them. That nature reveals 
the mind of God was the very foundation of eighteenth- 
century Deism and is put with embarrassing frankness by a 
bad poet, clerical, timid, and lugubrious, but living on the 
very crest of the deistic wave :— 
Nature is Christian ; preaches to mankind 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed 
(Young’s Night Thoughts, 1742) 

And if, in the next century, the accepted poet of the age 
in one mood saw nature as “red in tooth and claw,” he 
was ever more prone to feel that “nature, so far as in her 
lies, imitates God.” Nor did he find it difficult to contain 
the first within the second. 

Despite all this we cannot ignore the fact that times have 
changed. Our own age has become a “ special case.” Man’s 
power over nature is so incomparably greater than it has 
been in former times that the difference has passed from the 
region of degree to that of kind. The change may be 
exemplified by a single illustration. It is calculated that in 
the first twenty-five years of the twentieth century a greater 
weight of metal was won from the earth than in all the ages 
before. This might have been used for improving the human 
lot. The larger part was actually the immediate instrument 
of destruction. Shall we charge this evil use against the 
miner on the coal face? against the metallurgical chemist 
in his laboratory ? against the professor of mathematics, 
geology or physics? against the engineer improving the 
internal combustion engine ? against the pathologist investi- 
gating the biology of gas gangrene and trench feet ? against 
the meteorologist predicting the weather for flying ? Surely 
such charges could mean nothing unless we assume that 
these men—each living his own life, with his own loves and 
duties, his own cares and joys—are, on the whole, worse 
than they would have been if science has not shaped the 
pattern of their lives. For such a worsening of human 
nature there is not the shadow of evidence. An ancient 
flint battle-axe may not have killed as many as a modern 
bomb, but its intention was the same. So far as we can 
judge, the springs of conduct have not varied greatly from 
the Old Stone Age to our own. Human character seems 
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more permanent than the everlasting hills and man seems 
to be much what he was before the last glacial epoch. 

Surveying our own situation we observe: (1) that after 
some sixteen centuries of effective supremacy of Christian 
religious and ethical teaching, the power of the evil inclination 
is not manifestly or substantially diminished ; (2) that in the 
last centuries science has drawn men to it with a passion 
comparable to that roused by religion; and (3) that, like 
religion, science has produced characteristic patterns of 
conduct. Some have suggested that a rival to Christianity 
has thus arisen. In order to follow a little further the 
implications of this common misconception, some examina- 
tion must be made of what we mean by science and scientific 
method. 

Il.—Screntiric MErHop. 

Science never considers, and cannot consider, the world 
as a whole. It is quite essential to any science that it proceed 
by abstracting a part of the universe, to be considered by 
and for itself. This abstracting—“ fragmentation” is, in 
certain contexts, perhaps a better word—carries with it the 
secret of the scientific triumph. The first reaction to the 
word “ science” to most minds is either that of the grander 
achievements of astronomy and cosmology or of the material 
devices of our immediate modern surroundings. Yet the 
essentials of the method are more vividly brought out by 
considering studies that elicit no immediate emotions. Let 
us therefore take our illustration from neutral ground. 

If I decide to be, let us say, an entomologist I must, by 
that very fact, abandon (in my entomological mood) all 
thought of animals other than insects and of other sciences 
(save for their bearing on entomology), to say nothing of all 
consideration of the great themes of religion, art, philosophy 
and literature. If I cannot put these things aside while at 
work in my entomological laboratory, it is certain that my 
entomology will be ineffective. A science must work by 
abstraction. If it does not, it is not a science. 

Perhaps, in the strictest sense, therefore, there is no such 
thing as science, but only sciences, each of which has its 
own field. Insects are the field of entomology, minds of 
psychology, metals of metallurgy, and so on. Each science 
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describes its own little bit of the universe in its own terms. 
These terms are derived by a comparison of yet smaller bits 
of the universe with other smaller bits. Such terms have 
little or no application outside the particular science for 
which they were devised. The technical terms of the sciences 
have no universal application or value. 

Much misunderstanding, even among scientific men, has 
arisen from transference of scientific terms from their original 
field of reference. Consider the mass of fruitless disputation 
arising from such words as “evolution,” “ instinct,” 
“element ” in various scientific fields; or the employment 
of such words as “ race,” “ tradition,” “ heredity ” to give 
a scientific appearance to intellectual twaddle ; or, again, the 
endless confusion between scientific and philosophic usages 
of such terms as “ substance,” “theory,” “idea.” Indeed, 
a special department of the semantics of the language of the 
sciences is long overdue. It is a peculiarly difficult subject, 
for language is a product of complex and changing social 
conditions and, therefore, cannot be fixed or stabilised. 

Without entering into the region of semantics, it suffices 
here to indicate that you cannot have a science of the whole 
universe. Specifically it is impossible to reach that end—or 
perhaps any end—by just adding the sciences together. Even 
apart from the many difficulties and objections intrinsic to such 
a process, there are vast regions of experience—those 
occupied, for example, by literature and philosophy—that are 
refractory of scientific treatment. In any event, there is no 
such thing as a universal science as an integrated whole. It 
is more than doubtful whether there ever can be. 

Nevertheless, a science must not be mistaken for a mere 
fragmentation of knowledge. The necessary minuteness of 
scientific analysis may give those untrained in the sciences 
an impression of triviality. The restriction of the field of 
experience of scientific men is a favourite, legitimate, and 
praiseworthy theme for humorists. There are certainly many 
scientific men who spend their lives absorbed in detail. But, 
of course, science is a great deal more’than an exploration of 
ever minuter details. The objective of scientific analysis is 
to reach a series of points—a natural frontier—from which 
the mind can return along its tracks to arrange its findings 
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into some pattern. These patterns are scientific theories or 
generalisations. They frequently involve a reunion of the 
findings of workers in different departments. Often they 
become the starting-places for new analytic explorations and 
bases of yet further generalisations. 

The impressiveness of the great scientific generalisations 
must not, however, deceive us as to their essentially 
abstractive nature. Each is as much a consideration of an 
attificially separated fragment of the universe as are the 
minutest entomological researches. Whether we are discussing 
the galactic circle or the antenna of a scarab or the “expanding 
universe ” (which is, of course, not the universe at all, but an 
abstracted part of it),1 we are dealing with an artificially 
separated bit of the world. Nor can these scientific generalisa- 
tions, when added together, be treated as a whole. The 
universe as a whole is wot explained by gravitation plus 
particulate doctrine of matter plus relativity plus evolution 
plus subconscious mind plus the doctrine of marginal values 
and so on. Such things cannot all be added together. Some 
of them ate incommensurate with others of them. And, 
moreover, such of them as can be added together provide 
thereby not a goal but rather a starting-place for further 
exploration. The vastness of the territory which has been 
subjected to the scientific process must not blind us to this 
essentially partial or temporary character of the conclusions. 
The sciences can, at best, describe only a part of the 
universe. 

Thus to the question “What does science say about 
religion ?” the strictly true answer is: “ Nothing what- 
ever,” if by religion is meant something that includes its 
inner essence. Science can say something of gnats and stars 
and mountains and, maybe, of the relations of all these things 
to each other. It may treat of the operations of minds, both 
individual and collective. It may analyse a religion from 
without and tell us something of, let us say, the psychology 
of Buddhism or of the debt of Islam to Byzantine Christianity. 
It may display the influence of a religion on the conduct not 


only of a society but even of an individual. But, on the 
1 This point is of such philosophic importance and is so often naively missed that 

it seems necessary to draw special attention to it. Put in another way, we may say 

that the word “universe” as here used is a technical term of astronomical and 

mathematico-physical- science. 
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one hand, science can neither bring all the parts of the 
universe into relation with each other nor, on the other, 
touch all aspects of experience. Thus, specifically, on that 
essence of religion, Communion with the Divine—without 
which there can be no religion in the Christian sense—science 
must remain mute. For this there are reasons beside those 
already touched upon. 

The experimental method, better called the experiential 
method, is, of its nature, a method of comparison. It is, 
therefore, not applicable to experience that is unique. To 
say this is not to seek an impregnable citadel for the final 
retreat of theology before advancing science. The position 
is a very elementary and ancient one. It is set forth dozens 
of times by psalmist and prophet and Hebrew sage. These 
men knew nothing of the conquests of the experiential 
method, but they had had plenty of inner experience, which 
is, of its nature, unique, and which they separated from the 
outer experience which they shared with their fellows. They 
distinguished their private worlds from the public world. It 
is perhaps because they made this distinction so sharply and 
clearly that they failed to create an effective ecclesia. Perhaps 
this great prophetic religion must always remain the religion 
of private worlds. The method of science is inapplicable to 
private worlds. 


I]I.—EFrects OF SCIENCE ON CHARACTER. 

The prosecution of the sciences involves, however, not 
only a method but also a definite mood in which, and in 
which alone, that method can be effectively applied. Now 
scientific men are not always in the scientific mood. Like 
other men they have, for example, their philosophic, their 
religious and their artistic moods. The irrelevance of science 
to such moods is very evident to them when they are actually 
prosecuting their scientific studies. Nevertheless, men of 
science naturally have views outside the scientific field, though 
aspiration to express themselves on the major extra-scientific 
themes is rarer than theologians are wont to imagine. 
Nevertheless, the desire does become effective, and some 
scientific men speak outside their own fields with very great 
force and authority. Their force is their own, but their 
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authority must not be mistaken for the authority of science 
when they are not speaking on their chosen sciences. 

Most of those who have written most effectively on the 
relationship of science to the other regions of experience 
have, in fact, not themselves participated actively in the 
scientific process. But even if they have done so, it is to be 
remembered that when they are discussing universal themes 
they are not using the scientific method and should therefore 
not be credited with its prestige. This no more belittles 
what they have to say outside their sciences than it would 
magnify their scientific work to say that they were men of 
saintly character, musical ability or philosophic attainments. 
Scientific achievement is irrelevant to universal themes and, 
specifically, irrelevant to the inmost nature of man and the 
inmost element in religion. 

Despite all this it is a fact that the pursuit of science 
produces certain effects on the mental and spiritual life. 
Scientific interest changes the content of the mind so 
fundamentally that ultimately it alters even the way of 
thinking. Science has done more than give us a new heaven 
and a new earth. It has given us not merely an altered and 
revised version of heaven and earth, but a heaven and earth of 
a kind unknown before. Science has also given us new minds 
and hearts and memories to enjoy the new heaven and earth. 
Theologians miss this point at their peril, for science has set 
such a wall between the generations as has never before 
been seen. The worlds of Newtonian interrelationship of 
parts, of Darwinian grading of beast and man, of Freudian 
extension of the field of mind, and of Einsteinian space-time 
continuum, for example, may not integrate with each other, 
but none of them can be discussed in either the language or 
the mood of the days when theology was queen of the 
sciences and St. Thomas thought he was interpreting Aristotle’s 
synthesis of the moral and material universe. The very habit 
of sustained ratiocination on a deductive basis, so cherished 
by theological and philosophical minds of an earlier generation, 
has coal whete it is not discredited. Only those who have 
submitted to a special discipline can even think the thoughts 
of those ages of faith. 

Theologians complain (or ought to if they don’t) that 
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they are misunderstood ; that they -have their own technical 
vocabulary that demands study; that men will not exhibit 
the patience to get at their meaning; that a materialist 
generation forsakes its own mercy. All this and more is 
true. Religious conservatism has for four centuries sought 
to dam the rising flood of the “new philosophy.” The 
dam has burst and cannot be rebuilt on its old site. 

It is true that men do not understand the old terms in 
their proper context. But it is also true that, if they did so 
understand them, they would also understand how much 
richer and fuller their own modern world is than that of the 
Middle Ages. There was a time when the material world 
seemed finite and bounded by a fixed sphere so that all 
adventure was perforce spiritual. That time is no more. 
The sciences have directed human interest into new paths, 
given a new content to minds and found a new way in 
which they may work. 

Moreover, apart from the content of the mind and its 
manner of working there is also a way in which the scientific 
discipline directly influences character. It is a fact that the 
sciences do provide a way of life. For their effective prose- 
cution they demand self-control and self-denial and strict regard 
for truth. Their pursuit needs courage and unselfishness and 
sensitiveness to the thoughts of others. Especially they require 
an extreme sensibility, both natural and acquired, to that 
wonderful form of beauty which is found in order. More- 
over, on the plane of human relations the first needs of the 
pursuit of the sciences are sober, industrious and modest 
living, and, above all, loyalty to the great ideal of truth as 
evinced by evidence, and therefore openness of mind, and 
outspokenness wherever error is in question. Thus science 
produces in her votaries very noble and characteristic 
patterns of conduct and even elements of sanctity. Anyone 
who denies this cannot be well informed as to the lives of 
the great devotees of the sciences and of the ways in which 
they have come to be interpreters of nature. Let him read 
the personal records of such as Archimedes, Boyle, Darwin, 
Faraday, Hales, Herschel, Huygens, Lister, Linnaeus, Maxwell, 
Newton, Pasteur, Ray. True, there have been great exponents 
of science who were not of this lofty type, but the general 
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character of great men of science bears comparison with that 
of any class and, notably for our purpose, with that of any 
long line of distinguished ecclesiastics. This is no criticism 
either of ecclesiastics or of religion. 

Patterns of conduct produced by devotion to the sciences 
are different from the religious patterns; yet they are not 
wholly different. The mood in which scientific men 
approach their task can never have been derived from 
religion, even though some of them have thought it was. 
But it may well be derived from something that bears a 
strong likeness to religion, something that may enter into 
religion, something very near to that “holy, subtle, lively, 
clear and undefiled thing that is more moving than any 
motion and goes through all things by reason of her pureness.” 
It is pictured in the unforgettable seventh chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom, itself an echo, on its own peculiar 
Alexandrian sounding-board, of the authentic Hebrew pro- 
phetic voice. 


IV.—IMPACT OF THE RELIGION oF HUMANITY ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

Having glanced at some of the ways in which science 
moulds character, we turn to certain character-patterns 
produced by religion. It ‘s, of course, substantially impossible 
to frame a definition to cover all phases of religion. Here 
we have only to consider those moods habitually produced 
in the highly sophisticated atmosphere of our own civilisation. 
Omitting the private world, we discern three main religious 
activities answering to inherent human needs. These we 
may distinguish as liturgical, humanitarian and theological. 
We are concerned only with the last two. It is true that 
they cannot be completely separated from each other, but 
the traditions that they represent are not identical and, 
moreover, they represent different moods. To adopt the 
covering term “ Christianity ” for both is to do justice to the 
historical importance of neither. Moreover, it conceals the 
fact that Christianity is not only a religion but also a 
civilisation—another signal for semantic caution. 

Quite justly it has been said that a religion can be 
unbamael truly only from within. But apart from personal 
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religion, there is the effect of religion on the life of society. 
With equal justice it may be urged that the functioning of 
religion in the human fellowship can be observed effectively 
only from without, for it is not given to all of us to see 
ourselves as others see us. 

To estimate the influence of a religion on a society is 
extremely difficult. Many factors, besides religion, determine 
men’s relations to each other. Moreover, the society influences 
the religion as well as the religion the society. An estimate is 
therefore likely to be best formed by those who can adopt the 
perspective of observers. It is only as one of these that this 
writer can offer any reflexions. He professes neither the 
Christian religion nor what seems to him to be, next to the 
Religion of Nationalism, its most formidable immediate rival. 
This is sometimes, but wrongly, called the “religion of 
science.” At risk of misunderstanding, it is here discussed 
as the “ Religion of Humanity.” By this is meant the 
religion that regards man as both a means and an end in 
himself. This religion is by no means incompatible with 
theistic doctrine, but it customarily treats it mainly as 
irrelevant to conduct. 

During the last few centuries the Religion of Humanity 
has been particularly forward in applying the conclusions of 
the sciences to the amelioration of the human lot. Its ethical 
system has thus become naively regarded, even by some of 
its ablest exponents, as based upon and developed from 
scientific data. Thereby has arisen the misconception of a 
“religion of science.” The error perhaps began with 
Voltaire. 

Of the great Religion of Humanity—for a great religion 
it verily is—Communism is a modern sect, product of certain 
special conditions. But we should observe that the Religion 
of Humanity has far more ancient roots than Communism, 
and is antecedent to Christianity itself. Scientific activity is 
in no way essential to its efHorescence. It has appeared under 
such names as Stoicism, Humanism, Deism, Utilitarianism, 
Positivism, Secularism, Communism and many more. A way 
of thinking and of living that inspired Hippocrates, Pericles, 
Zeno, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, Vives, Herbert of Cherbury, 
Grotius, Locke, Voltaire, Pope, Benjamin Franklin, Bentham, 
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Mill, Comte, Marx, Lenin, has had a series of great prophets. 
The Religion of Humanity is ignored in most works on 
political history because it has never possessed Churches in 
the material sense. It has no architectural monuments, nor, 
until of late, has it had many formal followers. It is difficult 
to trace some parts of its historic course since it constantly 
makes compromises with any form of religion the ethical 
system of which is not wholly incompatible with its own 
ethics. The historian of the human mind, however, can 
hardly be in any doubt of the continued significance of the 
Religion of Humanity. For long in the Roman Empire it 
was, as Stoicism, a formidable rival to Christianity. Episodes 
in its course have borne such labels as “‘ Humanist revolt,” 
“* Renaissance,” “ French Revolution,” “‘ Utilitarian School,” 
*“Aufklarung,” and “ Humanitarian Movement.” 

Now, after sixteen centuries during which Christianity 
has been supreme, the Religion of Humanity has, as Com- 
munism, again become a serious rival to Christianity. In 
this new phase, it has gained an enormous adventitious 
prestige from its special eagerness for alliance with that 
triumphant scientific movement which, for various equally 
adventitious reasons, Christianity has largely treated as foe. 
It is worth noting that in Russia under Communism the 
Religion of Humanity has obtained the same type of state 
support that Christianity has enjoyed throughout Europe 
since the fourth century. 

During its course the Religion of Humanity, like 
Christianity, has been subject to perversions. Which has 
produced the uglier products we need not discuss. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. But the two religions are susceptible of 
comparison and, regarded from without, this is the only 
method by which they can be intelligibly considered. All 
we can know of religions from the outside, apart from their 
history and doctrinal details, is the sort of human result that 
they produce. We need not question that there is more in 
religion than the acts of the men that profess them, or that 
the Lord seeth not as a man seeth, or that the issues of life 
are from the heart and that all things are there possible. 
But nothing of that kind can be discussed on the scientific 
and comparative level. 
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V.—ImPACT OF SCIENCE ON CHRISTIANITY. 

In the history of ideas few events have been more mis- 
interpreted than the impact of the experiential method on 
the theological system of the Middle Ages. That system was 
still untouched in the sixteenth century. It stalks the 
twentieth, an uneasy and aloof anachronism, moaning 
plaintively, and not unjustly, of being misunderstood. 

It is essential to hold in mind that the material world of 
the medieval thinker (and of theological nomenclature) was 
limited by an outermost “heaven,” the spherical internal 
surface of the greatest of the spheres around the central earth. 
(The elementary error that scholastics thought the Earth flat 
should not be repeated.) Grant a central earth as the place of 
man’s short mortal sojourn. Grant that it is surrounded by an 
exactly arranged series of spheres of which the dimensions 
are theoretically knowable. Grant that beyond the out- 
most sphere is a world of perfection where space and time 
have no meaning. It is then possible to erect a complete 
system of thought in which the spiritual and moral world is 
so incomparably more important than the diagrammatically 
known material world, that the latter is not worth study. 
Such was the world of the doctors of the Church from 
St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas and beyond. That was 
the system of thought in which developed the technical 
terminology of modern theology. 

At first the men of the experiential method, the “ new 
philosophy,” sought a compromise with this system. They 
had no complete scheme of their own. What justification, 
then, would there be for any of them—Galileo or Descartes— 
to break with that part of a system which he was in no way 
prepared to replace? The compromise they sought is the 
compromise that men still seek. Galileo put it in a sentence 
when he said “‘ The bible teaches men how to go to heaven, 
not how the heavens go.” 

Why, then, should a shifting of the earth from the exact 
centre as suggested by Copernicus have introduced an 
upheaval ? The answer is that it did not! The religious 
mood is always conservative. There was certainly opposition 
to the view of Copernicus, but for two generations it was not 
fierce or dangerous. Copernicus died in 1543. It was 
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seventy-three years before his book was placed in the Index 
of Prohibited Books. What had happened in the meantime ? 

The answer demands some readjustment of the conventional 
historic view. In the scheme of Copernicus the outer heavens 
were, as in the orthodox scheme, at a limited distance from 
the earth. Copernicus offended conservatism, but hardly 
orthodoxy. The world of Copernicus, being limited, could 
still be conceived as a “creature” (Greek Afisis, Romans 
Ch. 8, verses 19-22 and elsewhere) and thus something separate 
from the godhead. This view was, however, disturbed before 
the end of the century. Before Galileo had spoken there 
was in the air another view, adumbrated in the Middle Ages, 
that the outermost heaven had no definite inner bounding 
limits, or rather that it had no separate existence. It was 
suggested that the stars were scattered in infinite distances of 
space. Thus the world, being devoid of frontiers or limits, 
could not be thought of as a creature. This is in effect to 
say that creator and creature are indistinguishable. The view 
is most forcibly voiced by Bruno, who was its martyr. To 
place him among the martyrs of science is to get him out of 
focus. He was no man of science, nor did he understand the 
experiential method, nor would he have been interested in it ; 
but, like certain others of his day, he sensed certain philosophic 
implications if the same treatment as that accorded by 
— to the inner spheres were extended to the outmost 
sphere. 

Bruno’s view links up with the pantheism that long after 
his death came to flower with Spinoza. It may be that those 
who condemned him had more cause to fear than he whom 
they condemned, as he said at his trial. But when Galileo’s 
Messenger of the Heavens in 1610 announced a host of new 
stars stretching magnitude after magnitude beyond the reach 
of unaided vision, it was, indeed, something terrifying that 
had happened. The whole fabric of traditional thought was 
now at risk, the very scheme that seemed to hold civilisation 
itself together. There is evidence that from now on Galileo 
himself was more than a little afraid. 

It is otiose at this date to discuss the misunderstandings 
of stupid men about the movements of the earth. Yet it is 
the simple fact that, to this day, theology has not settled its 
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account on this point of the distinction of creator and 
creature. It is absurd to call this a conflict between religion 
and scierce. It is a conflict that began three and a half 
centuries or more ago between two philosophies. One of 
these philosophies has and the other has not come to terms 
with science. One is the philosophy of the Religion of 
Humanity, the other has remained, in all essentials, the 
philosophy of Christianity. 


(To be continued ) 











THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
AND PUBLIC MORALE 


By MEtRopo.uiticus 


BOUT two years ago, in the grim days after 

Dunkirk when the Nation was bracing itself for 

the supreme struggle, the Ministry of Information, 

that had hitherto been concerned with providing 

information for the press at home and abroad 
and for the peoples in foreign countries, realised the need of 
getting the national war effort interpreted and appreciated at 
home and by a united nation. It had taken some steps to 
organise a Home division in which regional officers worked 
with the regional commissioners of Civil Defence, publicising 
information about the war, advising the local press, stimulating 
the holding of meetings, and reporting to the Government 
about the feelings and grievances of the people. But it had 
no organisation of the kind in London, nor had it created 
any popular organisation in the rest of the country. During 
that summer of 1940 it expanded its domestic activity. It 
assumed the function of stimulating the collective effort for 
victory and maintaining the confidence of the people. Its 
regional officers promoted the wide establishment of 
Information Committees representing all sections of the 
people and acting as agents of the Ministry. 

It was in London that the most striking development took 
place. Sir Wyndham Deedes, who was well known as a 
citizen of vision, accepted the post of regional information 
officer, and set about the task of forming in all parts of Greater 
London, with its population of eight million persons, an 
“informed minority.” These men and women would have 
themselves an understanding of the larger aspects of the war, 
and would carry this understanding to groups of people with 
whom they were in touch. The large purpose was to create 
a single-minded people for the war effort instead of “ two 
nations.” A local committee was established in the area of 
each local authority—and there were 99 separate authorities 
in the Metropolitan Police district. The committee was linked 
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up with the borough, or urban, or rural council; it was 
composed partly of councillors and the heads of the chief 
political parties, partly of leading citizens. It was stressed 
that their value would lie in their individual rather than in 
their collective work ; they would be the link between the 
Government, central and local, and the public. The members 
too would gather around them a much larger number of 
information officers, men and women of leading in streets 
and blocks of dwellings, societies and clubs, who would be 
a second link in the human chain of information. In those 
enthusiastic days one of the information committees described 
itself as “a local parliament of some 200 men and women, 
representative of every class and creed, of tried patriotism, 
and desiring to play an active part in the national effort.” 
The functions of the committee were more concisely defined 
by Sir Wyndham Deedes as public education, interpretation, 
stimulation, and communication. Their first business was to 
give information about the aspects of war, to explain events, 
and above all to keep alive in the public mind the bigger 
issues. The second function was to explain to the public 
the endless stream of regulations and exhortations issued by 
the Government, and on the other side to interpret to local 
authorities and the Government the reaction of the public 
to these measures. Their third task was to encourage 
constructive thought about the war by meetings, discussions, 
and the stimulus of the spoken word; and to scotch idle 
rumours. Their fourth purpose, which played an excessive 
part in the original scheme—because, when the committees 
were created, the prospect of invasion seemed very near— 
was to convey bulletins of news or instruction in case of a 
break-down of the press and the broadcasting system. 

It is interesting that at a crisis of the Napoleonic war, 
when also invasion seemed near, William Cobbett urged the 
Government to take similar action. Writing in 1803, “It 
appears to me,” he said, “that the most dangerous point in 
our dangerous situation, is the want of a proper notion of 
our enemy amongst the common people, who, at present, are 
balancing in their own minds whether an invasion and a 
conquest of the country would, or would not, mend their 
circumstances. This most deadly doubt must be removed ; 
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and, to effect this removal, I can see no means at once so 
effectual and so speedy as an address to the people charac- 
terising and describing, with great force but with perfect 
truth, the principles, the manners, and the conduct of the 
enemy; briefly recounting some of his most wicked and 
detestable deeds towards the people of invaded countries, 
and drawing a picture strongly and truly descriptive of the 
wretched, the degraded, and infamous state, which, in all those 
countries has been the just reward of popular cowardice. 
Nothing would be so easy, nothing so speedy, nothing so 
efficacious to effect an object which is of an importance too 
great to be described by me.” 

The aim of the home division of the Ministry was expressed 
in an unblessed term : “to sustain the public morale.” There 
was a public illusion that morale meant courage, and a 
widespread dislike equally of the foreign-sounding word and 
of the idea that the people’s courage needed to be sustained. 
That led a number of newspapers and some local authorities 
to pour scorn on local information committees. Public 
morale, ot course, had little or nothing to do with the courage 
of the people. What it meant was the sense of being engaged 
in a common cause, a firm belief that this was the people’s 
war. It was better defined as the conduct or behaviour of an 
individual or group, measured by what the person does and 
how he does it, and not by what he says. That there was need 
of strengthening the public understanding about the war, 
and thus obtaining a genuine solidarity of the people, could 
not be doubted. Mental health no less than physical health 
was an important munition of war. And a service of 
“L.R.P.”—Lie Raids Precaution—against invasion of the 
mind by the enemy’s propaganda, was not less necessary than 
the service of “A.R.P.” against the invasion of the homes by 
bombs and incendiaries. Yet a considerable part of the people 
was disinclined to take kindly to the work of the Ministry. 
To the national dislike of ideas and of intellectual exercise was 
added the national resistance to any form of propaganda of 
which the individual was conscious. The public is not 
conscious of commercial advertisement, but is very aware of 
any attempt by the Government to mould opinion. The 
average man does not want to be taught what he is to think, 
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and the enemy’s use of propaganda made him suspicious of 
anything similar in our own country. 

Nevertheless, in the summer and autumn of 1940 there 
was no little enthusiasm amongst the intelligent section of 
the people for the work of the local information committees. 
Popular rallies were organised, meetings, large and small, 
were held where national and local speakers gave surveys of 
the war ; programmes were devised for systematic campaigns 
in the winter by War Commentaries and lectures on the 
British Commonwealth and the Empire. In London an 
educational sheet of the regional office, known as “‘ London’s 
Awake,” which started with a circulation of 1,000, rose 
rapidly, to meet the requests of the Committees, to a circu- 
lation of some 20,000. It was a link between the Ministry 
and the information officers, teachers and the like; and sought 
to give some appreciation of the national effort, the progress 
of the war week by week, and the preparation of a new order 
at the end of the war. 

Unwarranted grumblings were heard against some of the 
activities of the Ministry, as when it tried to obtain 
systematically a record of public opinion, either about general 
matters or about some specific subject concerning the 
Ministry of Food, the Ministry of Supply, etc., by the methods 
of social survey. Part of the popular press conducted a 
campaign against “‘ Cooper’s snoopets ” ; and the reporting 
by local information committees of the local feeling about 
raids or transport was attacked as the introduction of methods 
of the Gestapo into English life. Part of the press also 
resented the intrusion of Government publicity ; and some 
of the local authorities resented the suggestion that they 
could not deal adequately with all that was required for 
informing the public in the locality. It was clear that the 
Ministry must have courage and conviction about its task. 

Then, in the winter, came the period of sustained nightly 
ait-raids ; and the need of strengthening public feeling on 
the one hand, and of representing immediately to the 
Government, on the other hand, the cares and grievances of 
the public was clear beyond all cavil. The local information 
committees, to a large extent, concentrated their efforts 
on helping all the other agencies of the Government to cope 
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with the immediate and urgent needs, publicising by direct 
methods, by vehicles carrying loud-speakers and bulletins 
and posters, the information that the people required. They 
helped, too, in carrying into shelters some of the activities 
of lectures and discussions which could no longer be 
practised in the meeting hall, and in displaying documentary 
films about the war to a public which could no longer visit 
cinemas or theatres. The Government was kept alive by 
reports of committees to the urgency of improving the 
provision for the homeless, the evacuated and the vast mass 
of the people that spent the night out of their homes in 
public or domestic shelters. These specific things were 
done ; and to that extent the public morale was sustained. 
But the other and not less important, if less definite, part of 
the work of the Ministry of Information on the home front, 
the constant education of the people and the effort to 
stimulate thought and discussion about the nationzl effort, 
was steadily discouraged. The early eagerness of the local 
committees could only be maintained if the Ministry gave it 
every possible encouragement. Instead, there was a veto on 
any meetings under the auspices of the Ministry unless the 
local Member of Parliament approved of the speakers. The 
journals issued by the Regional Information Officers were 
abolished when the size of newspapers was cut down, in 
order to prevent some possible outcry against the Govern- 
ment’s use of paper for propaganda! And what was less 
concrete but more damaging, the committees were used 
primarily as agencies for conducting campaigns on behalf of 
the various Ministries, for man-power and woman-power, 
for salvage and fuel-saving, etc., instead of as agents for 
education and interpretation. That mechanical occupation 
inevitably palled; and the “informed minority ” felt that 
there was no use for them. 

It was said by a wag that the Ministry of Information 
should adopt as its motto the saying of the French Monarch : 
“Létat, cest M.O.I.” Never was a saying more inept. It has 
been the besetting trouble of the Ministry, from the beginning 
of the war to the present day, that it has no sense of 
aggrandisement and no confidence in itself. One of the 
youngest of the Ministries, it has been brow-beaten by the 
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older members of the family, turned into a hand-maiden of 
all manner of work. That has meant on the home front 
that it is called on to do anything except its proper function : 
to educate the people about the war and the order after the 
war. It only required a reactionary back-bencher in Parlia- 
ment to call in question some activity of a local body, or to 
protest against something done by a local information 
committee, for the Ministry to shut down the effort. The 
organisation at Malet Street in charge of the home division 
grew, in fact, larger and larger ; but the spirit in which it was 
started, anyhow, in London, was dissipated. Members of 
the public have often charged the Ministry with being an 
instrument of frustration. That sense of frustration has Sess 
strongest in those who worked within the Ministry. It led 
to the stream of coming and going of officers which has 
become a by-word. Ministers, directors-general, heads of 
departments, passed by in baffling succession. Frank Pick, 
who had been brought in with the great prestige of an 
organizer to clear up the admitted confusion, resigned after 
three months. Sir Kenneth Clarke, who was brought in with 
the great prestige of a popular interpreter of art to advise 
on production, resigned. Sir Wyndham Deedes, who 
brought vision to the work in London, resigned. Mr. Tom 
Harrisson, who had brought to the service of the Ministry his 
instrument of mass observation, and the whole staff of the 
Social Survey, resigned. One of the unfortunate results of 
the lack of confidence in itself is that the Ministry has shown 
constant timidity in giving the British public information 
about anything which had an element of a new order. It 
was months after Russia had become our Ally before it 
brought out any popular leaflets about the Soviet Union ; 
and it exercised extreme caution with regard to speakers 
about the Union. Sir Bernard Pares, indeed, addressed 
audiences in many places; but it was more than one man 
could do to meet the demands of the country. Yet it was 
clear that the subject which the mass everywhere most 
wanted to know about was the Russian people and their 
effort. When a meeting of the officers of the Local Informa- 
tion Committees of the London area had been arranged, to 
hear an address from an official of the Ministry itself about 
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Russia, at the last moment it was cancelled, on the ground 
that the Director-General, Sir Walter Monckton, had gone to 
Russia, and that it would be better to wait for his return 
before promoting talks about our Allies ! 

No foes surprising has been the treatment by the Ministry 
of the Atlantic Charter. Here, one would have thought, was 
a theme safe politically and internationally ; and every effort 
should be made to spread a knowledge of it amongst the 
people. But no! A beautifully illustrated pamphlet about 
the Charter was issued for overseas and foreign countries. 
But after the better part of a year since the Declaration was 
given, the people of England could not obtain even an unillus- 
trated pamphlet with the text of the Charter. If they wanted 
a copy of the text, they could buy it from the Stationery 
Office. Nor were meetings to discuss the Charter favoured. 
Apparently the Government has decided to do nothing to 
encourage discussion of the Charter at home, although the 
twenty-six United Nations prefaced their Declaration of 
Alliance in January by recalling that they had all endorsed the 
Charter’s programme and principles. Speakers of the Ministry 
lecture about the Empire, America, France, war-time cookery, 
the horrors of Nazi rule and Hitler’s new order, but they do not 
talk about ovr new order. There is, in fact, no recognition 
of the war of ideas or of the social revolution through which 
we are living. The effort to sustain morale seems to mean 
for the Ministry the giving either of pep-talks about Forces 
and our production, or of horrific talks about Nazi rule. 
Anything like discussion of new ideas or a new society is 
dangerous. It — lead to some demand for a change of 
the existing state of things ; and that must be discountenanced 
by a politically neutral Ministry of Information. 

The functions which the Ministry of Information aspired 
at one time to fulfil have been sadly neglected. Yet, during 
the last year consciousness has been renewed of the need of 
strengthening the minds of the people as well as their bodies. 
It is manifesting itself in a fresh and fruitful effort to spread 
education amongst the soldiers and the Civil Defence workers. 
The Army bureau of current affairs seeks to bring to the mass 
of the soldiers, by weekly lecture and by the promotion of 
debate, a fuller understanding about the war and a lively 
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interest in the social and international problems. It is notable 
that the work is directed by Mr. W. E. Williams, who was at 
one time engaged in the Ministry of Information, but who, 
too, left it on account of that feeling of frustration. The 
similar activity with the Civil Defence bodies is conducted 
partly by regular education authorities, the London County 
Council and other county and borough councils, and partly 
by groups of men within these forces who realise the insistent 
desire for knowledge and the immense opportunity which is 
afforded by hours of leisure and waiting. They know also 
the immense dangers of boredom and of a feeling of futility 
and being in the dark. Stephen Spender, who is enrolled in 
the Fire Service, is helping to organize this work of adult 
education by the men themselves. That education, he wrote, 
“should assume the proportions of a mass movement, such 
as took place in Russia and Revolutionary Spain, based on 
the confidence of multitudes that they must really understand 
more to take their place in a new and better social order.” 
“There is an essential connection between adult education 
and moral totalitarian war waged by a democracy.” The 
reason for the defective morale in England, which is apparent 
to-day in a large section of the people and is one of the causes 
of the deficiencies of production and the endless invocations 
to greater effort, is the lack of understanding between the 
people who direct the war and those who are directed. As 
he noted, this was especially the case of the industrial workers. 
Totalitarian war requires total co-operation of the whole 
consciousness of the whole society at war; and that can be 
attained only by influence of personality and the spoken word. 
It is a crude fallacy to think that the press and the broadcast 
can give the full understanding of the war that is necessary. 

It is to be hoped then that the Ministry of Information, 
in the face of the new crisis this summer, will be not less 
resolute than in 1940, imbibe fresh courage, and renew the 
effort which it initiated two years ago and allowed to slacken. 
The work of education for the army and defence forces has 
been taken out of its hands, but it has still the field of 
education and interpretation for the vast mass of the civilian 
population, the workers in the industries, the women in their 
homes, the youths in their clubs. It cannot do its work 
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simply by issuing leaflets, showing war films, giving pep-talks 
in the factories ; what is needed is something more serious, 
more sustained than that kind of mechanical activity. It 
needs the vision of the whole ; it must expound a policy for 
a new order, something more definite in its economic, social 
and political aspects than the Atlantic Charter, although beset 
on the broad principles of a racial order in a Charter, and 
spread that amongst the people. You cannot have a nation 
intellectually and spiritually united unless there is a willingness 
to change the old state of things; and it should be the 
business of the Ministry to inform opinion in the full sense 
of the term, that is, not merely to give it facts, but ideas. 
In this struggle, when all that can be done to meet might 
with might has been done, the decisive work is to meet 
spirit with spirit. Without a vision the people perish. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR CODE 
By Cusros 


N 1919 the architects of the International Labour 

Organisation hesitated between two designs. An 

attempt might be made to secure the insertion in the 

Versailles Treaty of a labour charter providing for the 

immediate application of a number of labour reforms. 
The alternative was to obtain the setting up of some special 
machinery for dealing with labour problems on an international 
basis. The first was reflected in a number of trade union 
resolutions from different countries and had the powerful 
support of the American Samuel Gompers, who had long 
pressed for a “‘ Magna Charta” of world labour. The more 
humdrum second design had germinated in a British draft, 
which had “ first begun to take shape and form on a couple 
of sheets of typescript in No. 2, Whitehall Gardens, in the 
last days of 1918, as a result of conversations between myself 
(George Barnes) and Messrs. Butler and Phelan and Sir David 
Shackleton of the Ministry of Labour.’ 

Ultimately the two designs were not so much combined 
as stuck together. The ILO Constitution, adopted by the 
Versailles Conference, chiefly concerns the creation of 
permanent machinery for the preparation, adoption, and 
application of international labour standards. It concludes 
with nine “methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour 
to apply.” The machinery consists of the International 
Labour Conference and Office, of the method for adopting 
International Labour Conventions and Recommendations, of 
the procedure for their national ratification or acceptance, of 
mutual supervision of their application, and of the means 
of settling disputes. The methods and principles are headed 
by the mystic statement that “labour should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of commerce,” speak of the 
“right of association for all lawful purposes,” the payment 

1G. N. Barnes, From Workshop to War Cabinet. 
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“of a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
life,” and grow more precise with reference to the 1919 aim 
of an eight-hour day and weekly rest. 

In so far as the international principles have not been 
forgotten, their fate has depended on the strength of national 
forces and on the success or failure in incorporating them in 
the finished products of the international labour machinery. 
The products of the machinery are arranged and displayed in 
the bulky volume which has recently been published by the 
ILO in Montreal.1_ On them, their quality, their adequacy 
and the use made of them must depend the judgment on the 
ILO during its first years, and should depend estimates of its 
future and perhaps of wider aspects of post-war reconstruction. 

The International Labour Code is no more than an 
attempt to arrange in an orderly and convenient manner the 
mage mg of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 

y the International Labour Conference from 1919 to 1939. 
It also includes standards of social policy established in less 
formal ways, together with cases where the ILO has 
co-operated with the League of Nations in the framing of 
labour clauses for inclusion in League instruments. Its 
publication is not only of value to the student of international 
law and of labour relations, but should serve to practical 
purpose as a guide to legislators and administrators where 
new economic developments demand new types of labour 
protection or organisation. 

The principal texts, the Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions, have been approved by a two-thirds majority in a world 
parliament of labour policy, in which governments, organised 
employers, and organised workers are all represented. Their 
pteparation has been careful and expert. They therefore can 
claim unique prestige as international standards of policy. 
Between the Conventions and Recommendations there is a 
fundamental legal difference. Recommendations are exclu- 
sively standard defining instruments. Conventions, on the 
other hand, are designed as obligation creating instruments. 
They are not binding on states by the fact of their adoption 
by the Conference, but become so only for the states which 


1 The International Labour Code, 1939. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1941. 
g20pp. Price 155. 
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ratify them. ‘The status of a Convention in relation to a 
state for which it is not in force is analogous to that of a 
Recommendation ; it embodies a standard which has been 
approved by the International Labour Conference but in 
| respect of which the state has not accepted any obligation. 
It follows that the International Labour Code is not primarily 
a code of international obligations, but a code of inter- 
nationally approved standards, some of which are capable of 
becoming binding upon the states by reason of ratification 
by those states of the relevant Convention. 

The extent to which they have become so binding is an 
important element in testing the value of the Code and of 
the ILO machinery during the inter-war period, although it 
is not the sole test, for in many cases standards have been 
accepted where obligations have been refused. The Code 
comprises 67 Conventions, of which six were revisions of 
previous texts, thus making an effective total of 61. By 
1st September, 1941, the number of ratifications registered 
was 882 distributed over 50 states. Given 50 states and 
61 Conventions, ratifications might have totalled 3,050. The 
gap between the ideal and the realisation is considerable, but 
not so considerable as these figures represent, as some 
Conventions are of limited geographical interest, as sufficient 
time has not elapsed to obtain the ratification of the later 
Conventions, and indeed as some Conventions, like some 
national laws, are faulty in construction. Great Britain has 
ratified 31 Conventions ; the States Members with the highest 
number of ratifications are Chile (33) and Belgium (32). It 
can be claimed that at the outbreak of war there was a far-flung 
though highly uneven network of international obligations 
and that the further development of these obligations was 
being continued unremittingly. 

At the outbreak of war, however, there were a number 
of other international obligations in existence, which, though 
widely accepted, had become mere pious aspirations. Such 
might very easily have been the fate of ratified International 
Labour Conventions, particularly as the obligations they 
imposed were for each state largely internal, so that any 
other state was little inclined to act as if its own interests 
were directly affected by faulty application. Yet, on the whole 
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and given time, the ratified Labour Conventions were 
adequately translated into national law and applied with a 
very fair degree of equal persistence. A part reason for this 
was that the machinery devised at Versailles did not cease 
with the act of ratification. It included a system of sanctions 
which remained a dead letter, and a system of annual reports, 
which, gradually evolving into international collaboration in 
the interpretation and application of labour standards, has 
in spite of illogicalities greatly reinforced the obligation- 
fixing character of the Conventions. Any state which 
ratifies a Convention is required each year to report to 
the ILO on the measures taken to give effect to the 
provisions of the Convention, and the reports are scrutinised 
by a standing committee of the ILO and secondly by the 
International Labour Conference. Although with the growing 
national susceptibilities and timidities of the years leading up 
to 1939 the public debates on these reports became more and 
more formal, the mere ticking-over of this part of the 
machinery kept warm the reality of international labour 
obligations. 

As regards the value of the contents of the Conventions, 
a merit of the present codification is that it permits 2 much 
more comprehensive view than was possible to any but the 
magi when each text had to be searched for by year of 
adoption instead of by subject. Such a view prompts a first 
question whether the ILO should not begin all over again. 
That labour should not be regarded merely as an article of 
commerce in 1919 phraseology, or freedom from want in 
1941 parlance, seems to have meant between 1919 and 1939 
a series of exceptions and conditions, or at the most of 
carefully circumscribed benefits. Minimum wage-fixing 
machinery shall be created in trades in which wages are not 
effectively regulated by collective agreement and in which 
wages are exceptionally low, but each state shall be free to 
decide to which trades the machinery shall be applied. Children 
may not be employed in agriculture save outside the laws 
fixed for school attendance, but no obligation is imposed 
regarding any form of school attendance. Agricultural 
workers are to be secured the same rights of association as 
industrial workers, but the rights of industrial workers are 
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not defined. Colonial workers are protected from forced 
labour, but may be compelled to work for 60 days in the year. 
The conclusion of colonial contracts of employment is 
carefully safeguarded, but there is no precise obligation 
limiting the duration of their contracts. These are, however, 
only occasional defects, each explicable by some circumstance 
of the time. If freedom from want is translated into law, 
organisation, and action, it will still be long before the 
translation is complete and all communities and all persons 
enjoy adequate standards of living. 

In its positive clauses the code is uneven. Time has been 
short. Also the competence of the ILO has been too rigidly 
limited to labour questions to the exclusion of questions of 
social and economic policy. Except for the Minimum Wage- 
Fixing Convention and an affirmation of equality of remunera- 
tion for men and women, it has not been possible to deal 
with standards of remuneration. Agricultural workers enjoy 
no more than the undefined rights of association of industrial 
workers because the Fascists wrecked an attempt to define 
those rights. Between 1919 and 1937 spectacular progress 
was tealised in fixing and raising the minimum age for the 
employment of children, but the constructive treatment of 
child development is limited to vocational training and 
apprenticeship. The most complete parts of the Code are 
those concerned with social insurance, the international 
seaman’s code and standards of colonial labour policy for 
primitive territories. Some of the more advanced Conventions 
on these subjects, however, still await their first ratifications. 

On the occasion of last October’s New York Conference 
of the International Labour Organisation, The Times said that 
the ILO “ is to-day almost the only effective survival of the 
vast machinery of international co-operation.”! The Daily 
Telegraph more daringly said it was “ the only department of 
the League of Nations which had a continuously active and 
successful existence.”* The purpose of the Conference was 
(also in the words of The Times) “to set in motion the 
preparation of the plans for the co-operative work of 
reconstruction which must be ready for practical application 


1 The Times, 8 November, 1941. 
* The Daily Telegraph, 21 October, 1941. 
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as soon as the war is over, and which in the very nature of 
things cannot be hastily improvised.” This is a heavy task 
‘to be imposed on an organisation which the U.S.S.R. has not 
yet rejoined, which is working in a world at war, and which 
has suffered drastic staff cuts. One question, however, can 
be asked. Has it in the International Labour Code or in the 
machinery of which the Code is both the result and the test 
the basic material on which to work ? 

Edward Phelan, Acting Director of the ILO, in his report 
to the New York Conference,! asked for a social mandate. 
“* The formulation of such a social mandate would constitute 
a general declaration of international social policy and would 
give the International Labour Organisation a programme to 
implement, completing it with all the detail necessary. It is 
not difficult to outline in a certain logical order the main 
points and principles which such a mandate should cover. 
They are: 

The elimination of unemployment ; 

The establishment of machinery for placing, vocational 

training, and retraining ; 

The improvement of social insurance in all its fields and 
in particular its extension to all classes of workers ; 

The institution of a wage policy aimed at securing a just 
share of the fruits of progress for the worker ; 

A minimum living wage for those too weak to secure it 
for themselves ; 

Measures to promote better nutrition, and to provide 
adequate housing and facilities for recreation and 
culture ; 

Greater equality of occupational opportunity ; 

Improved conditions of work ; 

An international public works policy for the development 
of the world’s resources ; 

The organisation of migration for employment and settle- 
ment under adequate guarantees for all concerned ; 

The collaboration of employers and workers in the 
initiation and application of economic and social 
measures.” 

The ILO received its social mandate in general terms from 

1 7bhe ILO and Reconstruction. International Labour Office, Montreal, 1941. 
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the New York Conference. Since then, the Japanese war, 
adding so many more lands to be reconstructed, suggests that 
the first steps between immediate relief and reconstruction 
will also need wide co-ordination. In the early work decisions 
capable of rapid application rather than obligation creating 
instruments will be demanded. The programme of recon- 
struction, however, raises the issue met at Paris in 1919 
whether social obligations should be set down in a permanent 
and general international text or be left to be worked out 
through the international labour machinery suitably modified. 

A combination rather than a patching together of the two 
methods is easier now, as the articles of the International 
Labour Code could replace the broad generalisations which 
alone were possible in 1919. Nevertheless, it seems that, 
with two possible and partial exceptions, the same answer 
must be given, that in view of the deficiencies of world 
co-operation the emphasis for the ILO must still remain on 
its machinery. Not one country in the world could undertake 
to apply all the International Labour Code as it stands, and, 
once the progress is begun of scaling it down, the final result 
might well be a set of rules representing the common measure 
of the lowest national practice. 

The two exceptions are the international seamen’s code 
and the standards of colonial labour policy. No industry is 
more characteristically international than the merchant marine 
and the existing code is comprehensive, save in respect of 
wages. As, however, the shipowners and seamen are well 
organised and have in the ILO Joint Maritime Commission 
the possibility of developing international self-government in 
their industry, it should be for this Commission, perhaps 
enlarged as suggested in New York to include government 
representation, to decide whether the time has come to make 
any or all of the present seamen’s code universally binding. 
On the other hand the standards of colonial labour policy 
precisely regulate only primitive labour problems ; in other 
respects colonial powers are required only to examine in good 
faith whether other decisions of the Internationa! Labour 
Conference are applicable to colonies ; there can be no proper 
labour representation of the primitive workers subject to 
forced labour or penal sanctions. Accordingly it is suggested 
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that it would be practicable, as it would be statesmanlike, to 
promulgate for the British and Allied colonies a formal 
acceptance of this part of the International Labour Code.! 

Thus the substance of the ILO’s future work is illustrated 
by Edward Phelan’s summary. The form in which obligation 
creating instruments can be created might include: a general 
declaration of the international social mandate confided to 
the ILO; a precise acceptance by colonial governments of 
the existing labour standards for colonies ; if and only if the 
organised representatives of the industry so decide, similar 
action in the case of seamen ; and the development of existing 
and working-out of fresh standards by the normal ILO 
machinery, adapted as experience suggests. 

Such adaptation will necessarily widen the social and 
economic interests of the ILO, might provide for some 
international examination of national reasons for refusing to 
ratify Conventions, and should widen membership of the 
Conference to include representatives of advanced colonial 
communities. It will by no means, however, obviate the 
necessity for a more general and political international 
organisation, on the strength of which the success of the 
ILO must ultimately depend. The credit of the ILO can 
be justified by the International Labour Code. It suggests 
that features in the ILO system, such as the representation of 
organised non-government interests and the procedure for the 
adoption, ratification, and application of Conventions, merit 
examination for extension to other forms of world co-opera- 
tion. It does not justify a policy of limiting the permanent 
machinery of post-war international co-operation to an ILO 
inflated to include competences it is not qualified to fill. 


1 Four Conventions are involved ; the British Government has already ratified two 
(forced labour and recruiting) ; it has undertaken to ratify the other two (contracts of 
employment and penal sanctions). 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME 
By H. R. G. GREAVES 


HEN reviewing the period which culminated 

in the formation of the second Churchill 

Government it could already be said that the 

Prime Minister’s leadership was, however 

covertly, being called in question. The first 
few months of the new administration have confirmed this. 
Criticism has been more open if on fewer subjects. But there 
is no suggestion of alternative leadership, and the chief 
significance of the development is that the slight change in 
the atmosphere of the House which it implies enables 
Parliament more fully and fearlessly to perform its proper 
functions. Nor is it inconsistent with the increased self- 
confidence which followed Mr. Churchill’s response to so 
many demands for a strengthening of his administration that 
the vocal critics should be few in number, or even that their 
last effort shows signs of having overreached itself. What 
is implied is more realism and less emotion in the relations 
between the House on the one side and the Cabinet—and 
more especially the Prime Minister—on the other. 

It is indeed the Minister of Defence rather than the 
Prime Minister who is now censured. His close identifi- 
cation with war strategy inevitably means that faith in him 
falls with the failure and is likely to rise with the success of 
our arms. So far the one strong demand which he refused 
to satisfy, the demand for the separation of his two offices, 
has not died down. On the one hand was the fear that the 
Prime Minister was participating too much at the expert 
stage in the fashioning of war strategy, that he was, as 
Minister of Defence and Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, or through his representative on that body, 
advising himself in the War Cabinet, that the other members of 
the War Cabinet were not in a position to call for yet another 
review of any decision which had already been thus twice 
reviewed by the Prime Minister. On the other hand was 
the view put by the Deputy Prime Minister that it was the 
inevitable function of the Prime Minister in war-time to have 
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strategy as his overriding care, that machinery matters less 
than men and, whatever machine was devised, with present 
personalities, the resultant weighting of influence would be 
the same. It is not questioned that the Prime Minister has 
always insisted on the Cabinet’s and his own full responsibility 
for the higher direction of all war operations. 

The constitutional consequences of this close identification 
of the Prime Minister with war strategy appear fortunate, 
on the whole. If the burden of decisions is borne mainly 
on his shoulders, the responsibility of the House for deter- 
mining whether mistakes are real or apparent becomes the 
greater. Major disaster, such as the fall of Singapore, 
particularly when accompanied by conditions so difficult to 
understand, is a clear case in point. The succession of grave 
reverses and disappointed hopes which preceded the formation. 
of the new government was still showing its political effects 
in the subsequent debates on the war situation. Whatever 
was said during the debate in secret session of April 23rd, 
the two days’ debate of May 19th and 2oth provided an 
occasion for several speeches strongly critical of the Prime 
Minister, especially from Mr. Hore-Belisha, Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne, and Commander Bower. Refusal to institute an 
inquiry into the fall of Singapore was as consistently 
questioned by Members as it was reaffirmed by the Govern- 
ment. The target for attack provided by such refusal even 
to publish reports already available has produced less anger 
and more understanding than might have been expected. 
But governments pay for the sins of their predecessors and 
Mr. Churchill may by now have paid the greater part of the 
bill. Sir Percy Harris, who also disliked what he regarded 
as excessive secrecy on events in the Far East, nevertheless 
= nigaee praise of the Prime Minister when things go 

etter. 

The war debate also afforded an opportunity for testing 
the new system of relationship between the House and the 
Prime Minister. Delegation to the Lord Privy Seal of the 
Leadership of the House has proved no merely nominal 
change. The plan according to which the Prime Minister 
was to attend only for the most important pronouncements, 
otherwise leaving the statement of the War Cabinet’s position 
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to Mr. Attlee or Sir Stafford Cripps, has been adhered to. 
Welcomed by the House at the time when Mr. Churchill 
was accused of taking too many burdens, as Mr. Maxton 
reminded it, this plan was now questioned. Mr. Shinwell 
and others thought indignantly that the Prime Minister was 
not showing the Commons a proper respect. It was notice- 
able, however, that the accepted claim of the Prime Minister 
to decide for himself, on the advice of the Leader of the 
House and his other counsellors, whether his presence was 
called for was not denied, although several Members were 
clearly taken aback at a situation which they had not 
understood. But it still remains to be seen whether such 
devotion to other duties, with the fewer appearances even 
in a debate of such importance, will weaken or strengthen 
the Prime Minister’s position or that of his Government. 
There is little as yet to suggest any of the weakening which 
might seem a probable consequence of his absence, not from 
routine business, but from debates so closely concerned with 
his own functions and policy. Far from its being indicative 
of alleged dictatorial tendencies, its net effect, by augmenting 
the responsibilities of other members of the War Cabinet 
and identifying them more obviously with policy, is likely 
to be an enhancing of their significance and the clearer 
portrayal of the War Cabinet as a strong and united team. 
One theme of doubt runs through these debates, as 
through earlier ones. It was evident during sessions devoted 
to the estimates and was repeated in discussion of the war 
situation. Successive failures on land and sea have been 
attributed officially to defective air support, and the House 
has insisted on the lesson that the quality of military and 
naval air co-operation is one of the principal, if not the 
chief, determining factors of this war. This, and certainly 
not any desire to diminish the weight of our bombing 
offensive against the Axis, has been the explanation of 
criticism directed at the Air Ministry. Whether the effective- 
ness of the large-scale bombing which has developed since 
will allay any of these doubts remains to be seen. During 
these months concern has been constantly voiced at insufficient 
army and naval control of air forces and the absence or 
shortage of dive- or torpedo-bombers. In defence it has 
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been claimed that the Government was alive to these needs 
long ago, and implied that the product will soon be seen. 

The organisation of production is a subject which has 
taken much of the House’s attention. There was a debate 
in secret on aircraft production on May 6th. Scottish industry 
was the subject of one of the days allotted to Supply. But 
the main topic has been the implementing of the decision to 
establish a Ministry of Production. Accounts of the powers 
and organisation of this ministry and consequent changes, as 
well as of the setting up of regional organisations, have been 
supplemented by two full and other more limited debates. 
Here, once more, the House can claim to have been ahead 
of the administration. Its response has been one of clear 
approval of the creation at last of machinery which it has so 
long demanded. On March 25th it was already underlining 
the urgency of producing for “six weeks” hence rather 
than “six months.” There were still allegations then and 
later that production remains far below capacity. On the 
matter of regional organisation the Minister’s acceptance of 
the Citrine Committee’s recommendations was interpreted 
as a tardy recognition of a need expressed two years ago by 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure, and since 
frequently repeated. Criticism of particular aspects, such as 
the non-use of machinery, the transfer of a Royal Ordnance 
factory to agents, certain gross anomalies in the granting 
and operation of some Government contracts, has been 
strong and repeated. The day devoted to agriculture was a 
favourable one for the Government. The sad plight of the 
small retailer was raised on the adjournment and debated at 
some length without the emergence of clear solutions. 

The coal situation reached the climax which previous 
debates should have led the House to expect. Once more 
recognition on the part of the Government seemed belated. 
To meet the serious prospective shortage it proposed to call 
back a further relatively small proportion of miners, and 
forcibly to diminish consumption by rationing. It published, 
without binding itself to adopt although it clearly favoured 
it, the scheme drawn up by Sir William Beveridge on the 
instruction of the President of the Board of Trade. The 
debate, held with the Government committed only to the 
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principle of rationing, revealed some little Labour support 
for the Beveridge scheme and much Conservative and 
industrial opposition to it on the ground of its complexity 
and expensiveness to administer. Although some claimed 
that voluntary curtailment and increased production would 
solve the problem, there was widespread agreement that 
rationing of some kind was necessary. As Sir Stafford Cripps 
pointed out, however, there was no agreement about a satis- 
factory alternative scheme. Much was made of the possibilities 
of improved output through national co-ordination and 
control. Allegations of slacking were not borne out by the 
statistics given later, for they revealed that despite an increase 
in the average age of miners during the last few years there 
had also been an increase in output per head. One conclusion 
did emerge from the debate, apart from the opposition of 
the 1922 Committee: neither on the right nor on the left 
was the House likely to be satisfied with the merely negative 
approach of rationing; more constructive measures were 
called for to increase production and improve the condition 
of the industry, and so incidentally to sugar the pill of seriously 
reducing consumption of a raw material in which the 
country is so rich. The Government retreated somewhat 
from its first position to prepare its scheme, postponed until 
after the Whitsun recess. When this was produced it 
revealed an acceptance in the main of the Labour thesis of 
direct national control combined with a tentative substitution, 
in deference to Conservative feeling, of voluntary curtailment 
of consumption for enforced rationing. 

Labour criticism has been heard of the working of the 
Essential Works Order. Questions on the imprisonment of 
workers and the non-imprisonment of managements for 
obstructing the war effort led to a debate on the adjournment. 
Mr. Bevin claimed that managements had, on occasion, been 
superseded, that action had been taken against many other 
managements, and that the workers whom it had been 
necessary to deal with were an infinitesimal proportion : one 
in ten thousand had been prosecuted, one in fifty thousand 
imprisoned. 

The Home Office has also suffered some attack. Hostility 
to Mr. Morrison was again shown over his dismissal of a 
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Deputy Regional Commissioner and his treatment of Sir 
Warren Fisher after the latter’s unwarranted intrusion into 
the case. The question, which it was attempted unsuccess- 
fully to elevate to a matter of principle on the Magna Carta 
level, evoked little sympathy for the critics and a moderate 
and convincing reply from the Home Secretary. It is 
unthinkable that the tenderness for the settled career of a 
permanent Civil Servant should be applied in war-time to a 
temporary officer of a semi-military character. 

Not the smallest effect of the Lord Privy Seal’s mission 
to India is the unanimity which appears since to have been 
a characteristic of the House of Commons on the subject of 
that country. There was no discordant note in the debate 
which followed his return ; nor has there been since. There 
was striking agreement during the day which was devoted 
to debating his statement upon his mission. At last, it was 
evidently felt, the right thing had been done. If the mission 
had failed in its immediate object, it was nevertheless whole- 
heartedly welcomed as a considerable achievement marking 
an important step forward and showing this country taking 
a progressive initiative which might yet have fruitful results. 
Indeed, despite its apparent failure there was a remarkable 
degree of optimism about the future, and general recognition 
of the value of Sir Stafford Cripps’s service. Had he 
succeeded, there could scarcely have been greater agreement. 
At least he had succeeded in improving the atmosphere, 
which, it was contended, would not be improved by 
suggesting that only acute danger made us willing to make 
concessions to Indian opinion. In this connection the 
“brutal frankness” of the Prime Minister’s statement of 
March 11th that “the crisis in the affairs of India arising 
out of the Japanese advance has made us wish to rally all 
the forces of Indian life” was not regarded as helpful. 
Mr. Amery, summing up, stressed the change. “ We no 
longer think,” he said, “in terms of India’s progressive 
advance towards full control of her destiny by stages decided 
here and under a constitution laid down by this House. We 
think, instead, in terms of India’s inherent right to that 
freedom under a constitution of her own devising.” And 
Mr. Amery, in contrast to Mr. Churchill’s earlier words, was 
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careful to claim that this was no “ death-bed repentance of 
an unregenerate imperialism,” no “‘ sudden improvisation to 
meet a critical external situation,” but the “ inevitable 
culmination of a steady development.” There had been 
complete unanimity in the Cabinet, and if this confession of 
the Prime Minister as well as an unwise speech by Lord 
Halifax during the course of the negotiations seemed a little 
out of tune with the statements of the Lord Privy Seal and 
the Secretary of State, they could be regarded as the last 
cries from an unregenerate past, now decently buried, even 
though its consequences were still being felt. 

Striking proof of the revolution which has taken place 
in another field, that of economic thought, is given by the 
fact that a period which covered all the budget debates 
should have seen practically no discussion of finance. Some- 
thing was said on the methods of collecting taxes, more 
especially from weekly wage-earners, and the argument was 
repeated that the excess profits tax was an encouragement to 
waste, but the House gave a general welcome to the budget. 
It accepted with alacrity the considerable increases in the 
taxation of non-necessaries, recognising these as a means of 
cutting down the use of resources even more than as a 
method of raising revenue. This was truly another financial 
universe from that in which a government could be over- 
thrown because it overspent by a hundred million for the 
unemployed. Perhaps the most startling remark was Mr. 
Pethick-Lawrence’s reminder of the urgency of preparing 
now for post-war conditions : “‘ Unless the war goes on well 
into 1944, the Budget which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has introduced will be the last Budget for a complete year 
of war. We have therefore to start thinking in time of these 
very large and important issues.” 

Post-war planning, indeed, seems to have made little 
headway. Although, of course, some administrative and 
inter-allied consultation is afoot there is small sign of its 
having arrived at useful results. At home the situation 
appears to be parallel. After two years of cogitation the 
Minister of Works and Planning Bill proved to be a mere 
matter of machinery, devised to amalgamate the functions of 
the Commissioners of Works, the Ministry of Works and 
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Buildings, the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, 
and the planning functions of the Ministry of Health. It 
was hardly surprising that with so little evidence of foresight 
and imagination doubts should have been expressed about 
the wisdom of transferring housing functions from an 
experienced ministry like the last to a new and untried office. 
Otherwise the chief doubts were raised by the belief that 
the powers asked for were not sufficiently far-reaching. The 
new ministry would still have to await the pleasure of private 
agencies to develop the schemes which it planned. Emphasis 
was also laid during the debate on second reading upon the 
need at the same’ time to undertake a reform, in the shape 
of enlargement, of the areas of local government. While 
the Bill does succeed in some tidying up of the central 
government organisation, the use to which it is to be put 
remains, towards the end of the third year of war, a matter 
for the future to reveal. If Labour has achieved some 
success in its claims for national direction of one national 
industry, coal-mining, it has yet to produce effects on this 
side of national enterprise. 

Under the estimates there was a debate also on the post- 
war planning of hospital administration with the demand for 
a regional rationalisation of this service. The Minister of 
Health could indicate surveys, committees, and preliminary 
discussions, and hold out rather vaguely the hope of later 
planning after actually recorded progress. 

To the field of social service also belongs the debate on 
the report made upon the working of the Determination of 
Needs Act. With the Government’s claim that “the worst 
features of the old household means test have gone” the 
Commons were on the whole disposed to agree, although 
there were still cogent appeals in favour of a more complete 
ending of the system, especially from the new Member for 
Keighley, Mr. Ivor Thomas. 

The War Damage (Amendment) Bill fills in some gaps 
and makes slight changes in the original Act. Its main 
feature is the spreading of the cover provided for the first 
five years of contributions, which amount to an estimated 
total of £200,000,000, until such time as the Exchequer has 
paid out double that sum. Clause 4, which enables the 
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Treasury to avoid disclosure of expenditure, raised some 
objection, but was defended on security grounds. Another 
useful change for which there was general support is the 
clause allowing the diversion of money granted for repairs 
from the restoration of an undesirable old structure to the 
erection of a more desirable new one. The main criticism 
was directed against the recognition of the privileged position 
of the mortgagee who benefits, as Dr. Russell Thomas urged, 
from “the ultimate refinement of the doctrine of usury,” 
and whose special type of property is thus accepted anew 
by the law. The Chancellor reaffirmed the principle that it 
would be inequitable to compensate for loss of revenue from 
this one type of cause without compensating those who had 
lost salaries or profits through the war, and therefore that 
cover for capital loss only could be granted. 

The war-time innovation of the secret session has pro- 
duced some repercussions, showing the need for a clarification 
of the duties of the Member of Parliament in the matter of 
preserving secrecy. Two cases of alleged revelations by 
Members were raised as matters of privilege. The first, after 
debate in secret session, was referred to the Committee of 
Privileges by 137 to 58 votes. But the second was debated 
in public and can therefore be reported. Several questions 
were involved. Has it to be established that a Member who 
gives figures—for example, of shipping losses—could only 
have obtained them from statements made in a secret debate, 
and does it follow that if they are inaccurate he cannot be 
condemned ? May a Member give the names of those who 
spoke in a secret session? May he suggest that a speech 
made by the Prime Minister in public differs from a speech 
he delivered in secret ? Has it to be shown that he intended 
to reveal something said in secret? On most of these 
questions two views are possible. The House was not 
judging the Member; it had only to decide whether a 
suficient case had been made out for submission to the 
Committee of Privileges. Several members argued that a 
strong enough case had not been made out, and when the 
House divided 113 went into the lobby against it. Some 
Membets wanted the Speaker to obtain guidance from the 
Committee for the future without submitting the case ; this, 
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the Speaker said, “ would not be one of my duties.” But 
the view which was supported by the majority, with 148 
votes, was perhaps best expressed by Sir Ian Fraser, who 
said of the Member concerned: “I do not believe for one 
moment that he meant to hurt this country. . . . It does not, 
to my mind, matter whether the hon. Member made a speech 
favourable or contrary to the Government. It does not 
matter whether what he says is accurate or inaccurate. What 
does matter is this: he mentioned who spoke in this debate, 
and for my part I should have thought that that was a secret. 
. . . Further, a speech alleged to have been made in secret 
was compared with speeches made in public, and it was 
suggested that a different impression would have been made 
on people if the things said in secret had been said in public. 
That must give some impression to the outside world of 
what was the nature of the speech made in secret, and to 
that extent it has divulged some part of the secrecy. I cannot 
help feeling that I myself and the House want guidance as 
to what is our duty in these matters.” 

Other matters dealt with included the Finance Bill and 
the Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Bill. The latter aimed at 
giving roughly similar pension rights as the result of enemy 
action to servants of the merchant marine as to members of 
the Navy, and it was warmly welcomed by the House, although 
Mr. Shinwell claimed that compensation was too low in 
both cases. 

Political warfare has come in for some continuing criticism, 
although it has been possible to devote less time to the 
subject. In the debate on the war situation Mr. Bartlett 
criticised the failure to make more of the magnificent propa- 
ganda material of Sir Stafford Cripps’s visit to India. He 
also pleaded for a more imaginative use of the Allied Govern- 
ments in London, “not for grandiose well-advertised 
meetings which really do not do anything, but for meetings 
at which their representatives would put down on paper the 
maximum that they would be prepared to offer in the way 
of collective security when this war is over, and the minimum 
that they expect other countries to offer them.” 
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CONDITIONS OF THE URBAN WorKER, Moscow AND LONDON 
Te attempt to compare the real urban wage in Moscow with 
the real urban wage in London recalls the game of croquet 
played by Alice through the Looking Glass, with a live flamingo 
for mallet, a live hedgehog for ball, and soldiers in uncomfortable 
gymnastic attitudes for hoops. Everything was in flux, except the 
ridges and furrows on the ground, and these were embarrassing to 
the aim. 

In the first place there is a difficulty in selecting for the purposes 
of comparison an epoch which shall be equally convenient and suitable 
for each of the two countries. For London it is certainly best to take 
the pre-slump epoch in the New Survey of London Life and Labour, which 
dealt with three millions of “ occupied persons” and their families 
in the County of London and nine additional Boroughs. That was a 
moment of comparative prosperity for London, and perhaps equal 
stability of industrial conditions has never since been reached. But if 
we were to take the 1928-1929 period for Moscow, we should find 
ourselves in all the throes of the opening phases of the first Five Year 
Plan, when industrial workers were making real sacrifices and often 
living on black bread lightly spread with mustard. The period of 
elaborate rationing and of supply through closed shops followed, making 
a hundred different categories with a hundred varying standards of life, 
while the rouble ceased to have a steady value. When rationing had 
been abolished and the rouble stabilised, and the disturbing effects of 
the wretchedly poor harvest of 1936 had been overcome, it became 
possible to regard conditions as less abnormal. I shall therefore be 
comparing the London of 1929 with the Moscow of 1937. 

A second difficulty is that nothing comparable with the New Survey, 
for scope or precision, exists for Moscow or for any other city in the 
U.S.S.R., and that statisticc—though they undoubtedly exist, for the 
calculations of the State Planning Commission would be impossible 
without them—are withheld from the world. There was a reason for 
withholding them: for the clever spies of the Nazi regime in Germany 
would have drawn many valuable inferences from the figures, and would 
probably have learned from them where, and how much, the Soviet 
Government was doing in preparation for the coming war. But the 
result, to the investigator, is devastating. Since 1930 there has been no 
cost of living index, though previously the Central Statistical Office 
maintained one. About the same time the Soviet Government ceased 
to send any figures of production to the Agricultural Bureau at Rome. 
Up to, and including, the year 1935, an admirable annual volume called 
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Socialist Construction was accessible : and it conveyed a mass of information 
about agriculture, industry and trade. From 1936 it has ceased to appear. 
Scraps of information can still be collected and painfully pieced together : 
and it is on some such process of statistical scavenging that I have had 
to rely for the tentative information which I here seek to convey. 

A third difficulty is the uncertainty of the value of the monetary 
unit. The official value stands at a fixed figure. The actual value stands 
at something like one-fifth of the official value. This variation is 
responsible for some very misleading statements about prices in Russia. 
Mr. Paul Haensel’s account of prices in The Public Finance of the U.S.S.R., 
published in the Tax Magazine, 1938, is vitiated by this error. Mr. Colin 
Clark calculated the actual value of the rouble in 1934 as varying from 
1.63 penny to 3.50 pennies, according as it was expended on industrial 
goods or on food. A later calculation, by Mr. Jacob Miller, who spent 
a year in Moscow in 1937-8 as an employee of the State Planning Office, 
gives 2 pennies for the purchase of clothing, 3-4 for food bought in 
shops, and 4-5 for canteen meals, which are obviously subsidised and 
are recognised by Moscow housewives to be cheaper than other food. 

A fourth complication is the difference in the economic constitution 
of the family. In Britain the family normally consists of a breadwinner, 
a housekeeper and a varying number of dependants who break off and 
form new families a few years after they reach the wage-earning stage. 
In other words, the breadwinner’s wage contains a concealed or 
unavowed wage for his housekeeper. The family income in London 
is arrived at by adding to the principal wage 13 per cent from other 
sources, mainly the earnings of former dependants. The one wage 
has to provide permanently for two, and, over a long period, for three, 
four, or even five persons. In Moscow, on the other hand, the house- 
keeper is, in a very large number of cases, a direct earner: and the 
number of dependants actually averages only one and one-fifth per wage- 
earner. When Mr. Colin Clark tells us that the Moscow wage in 1934 
was, on the average, equivalent to an English weekly wage of seventeen 
shillings and sevenpence, we must modify our inferences by allowing 
for the different economic constitution of the family. The income of 
the family—without any extraneous additions, such as unavowed over- 
time, which is a fairly common device of Moscow managers—may easily 
be 7o per cent above the wage of the principal wage-earner. 

Mr. Colin Clark applies, to the calculated expenditure per worker, 
the British scale of prices for the same commodities and services. Thus, 
the Russian expenditure on rent, which he puts at five roubles a month, 
is represented by the sum of twelve shillings: not because the rouble 
is supposed to be worth more than two shillings, but because similar 
accommodation in England would cost that amount. The difference 
in the two cities in housing, and in the cost of housing, introduces us 
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to a fifth complication in our attempted comparison. Moscow housing 
varies very widely, and in the newest blocks of workmen’s dwellings 
it would bear comparison with the best provision made in other countries. 
But these are still very few, expenditure on housing having been post- 
poned to expenditure on other matters, notably on defence, which 
appeared more urgent. In Moscow, there was, when Dr. Robson and 
others made their inquiry a few years ago, on the average only forty-five 
square feet of floor space (not including kitchen, passage, bath and 
staircase) for each individual: and a fraction of the people had only 
thirty square feet per head, just room for a bed. But it is important 
to get the right perspective: and it is with India, and with Tsarist 
Russia, that the comparison should be made. The report of Mr. 
Whitley’s Industrial Commission shows even more shocking conditions 
in Bombay and other rapidly industrialised cities. In Tsarist Russia 
(as in Russia of to-day) the standard of accommodation, even for what 
we should call the upper middle class, was low. Dostoevsky has described 
in The Idiot the apartment of an official family: the father (a retired 
General), the mother, the grown son, the grown daughter, the schoolboy 
son: all living in four rooms, two of them small. But this family has 
a lodger, and it takes in Prince Myshkin as a guest. Even if there was 
no maid living in (and my experience of Russia convinces me that there 
was at least one, if not two, who probably slept with the blackbeetles) 
they averaged, when at the full complement, 1.75 per room, which 
London Life and Labour would classify as “ crowding” for a worker’s 
family. Where did they all live and sleep? We must get out of our 
heads the notion—it is not a Russian notion, and it is not an Indian 
notion—that living-rooms and sleeping-rooms must be separate, and 
that each person is entitled to a room. The nightly ritual by which 
each person assumes a special costume, and deposits himself in a special 
apparatus known as a bed, is a novelty still incompletely assimilated. 

The description in The Idiot represents conditions in the sixties. At 
the same period, in the poorer quarters, a single room was often let 
out to several families, each of which occupied a corner. A great deal 
later (in 1908) the textile workers of Moscow slept, three-fifths of them, 
on bunks in barracks. 

The cities of Russia emptied themselves in the early years of the 
Revolution, when the towns were starving, but they filled ‘again with 
great rapidity. Rapid industrialisation in the period of the first Plan 
brought great waves of population to the centres. Much was done: 
but the majority have hardly yet been rescued from the stage in which 
migrant labour lay down on the floor of a cellar, or on a piece of cloth 
stretched between two boards: much as it had formerly lain down in 
a corner of the field, when the harvest work was heavy. Town life is 
Still a novelty. 
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Just about the time of Stalin’s speech of June, 1931, in which he 
called, among other things, for improved living conditions for the 
workers, eighty-six per cent of the houses in Moscow were of wood, 
sometimes covered externally with plaster or concrete; forty per cent 
of the streets had no sewage system; whole municipal districts were 
without any piped supply of water. Life in large aggregations is an 
art which is slowly learned. The ten-year plan for Moscow shows that 
the new art is being studied with energy and purpose, and that is about 
as far as the U.S.S.R. has got at present. For such accommodation as 
he gets, the Moscow worker pays four per cent of the wage of the 
principal worker of the family. That being, as Stalin told the 18th 
Party Congress in 1938, 66 roubles per week on the average, the rent 
is R.2.65, ninepence at a liberal estimate. The New Survey points to a 
rent which is out of all keeping with this minute average. It absorbs 
15 per cent of the family income. In other words, the Russian worker 
pays far less for his accommodation, and gets far less for it. But, of 
course, he is not conscious how uncomfortable he is, and—if I may be 
pardoned for a paradox—the good home is not precisely the thing 
which he most desires, because he hardly pictures the possibility of it. 
It must not be overlooked that communal amenities are provided on 
a handsome scale, and that the worker is, at all events, not aware that 
he is paying for them. There are subjective, as well as objective, elements 
in poverty. 

A sixth complication in the comparison is the difference in the 
dietary of the two peoples. The Russian worker’s living and eating 
habits are far less expensive than those of his opposite number in London. 
He gets as many calories and possibly as good a supply of vitamins 
out of a much cheaper type of food. Sir John Russell had calculated 
that the Plan for 1937 (and there was an exceptionally bountiful harvest 
in that year, so there is no reason to suppose that the plan for food was 
not fulfilled) would have given to each inhabitant of the U.S.S.R., per 
head, quantities of meat, eggs, milk and milk products, margarine and 
fish, somewhat less than half of those consumed in Great Britain, about 
one-third of the amount of sugar, twice the amount of flour, and 160 per 
cent of the weight of potatoes. These figures illustrate the radical 
difference in the standards of diet—standards, the relative cost of which 
is only partially relevant to the respective degrees of well-being. 

Meat is certainly, now as always, eaten to a very much smaller extent 
in Russia than in the United Kingdom. Bread is still largely the staff 
of life in the former country, and it is primarily to changes in the quality 
and quantity of bread that we must look to find an improvement in diet. 
One change which has been steadily in progress for years past, and is 
pethaps the most convincing evidence of a general rise in the standard 
of comfort, is the increased consumption of wheat. 
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Flour and potatoes largely take the place of meat, eggs, and milk 
products. Tea is an article of exceptional consumption, and beer plays 
a smaller part than in the life of the London worker. Fruit is a rarity, 
and cabbages and cucumbers make up most of the vegetable supply. 
Canned goods, though now making their appearance in increased 
quantities, are far less frequently on the table than in Britain. Life 
generally is simpler and nearer to nature. 

At a somewhat earlier date it would have been necessary to take 
account of yet a seventh complexity in the comparison of Moscow 
conditions with those of London. London labour is a series of social 
strata, not a single group, and the most comfortable stratum is hardly 
to be distinguished from the middle class, with its savings in the Bank 
and its house in process of purchase through a building society. Since 
the growth of the Stakhanovite movement, Moscow labour is rapidly 
tending to a similar differentiation, though the process has not yet 
gone so far. I have no doubt that the attempt to arrive at an average 
for the workers of all classes is, at bottom, unscientific, and that the 
proper course would be to take similar categories, such as the transport 
workers, in the two cities and compare the conditions of these. But 
for such an undertaking as that, it will be necessary to wait for much 
closer and detailed examination of urban conditions in Russia and for 
the free publication of the results. 

It remains for me to give such figures as I can, after warning the 
reader of the danger of trusting them and the conditions which qualify 
their value. But before I do so, let me add that there are defects in 
the State and municipal and co-operative shops, and that inconvenient 
access to retail supplies lowers the real value of the cash wage. A 
preference for the triumphs of productive work, a dislike for counter- 
jumping, and, more recently, a wish for a seat at the official desk, seem 
to be ingrained in the more ambitious and efficient of the Soviet workers. 
The high and mighty shopman, the cross shopman, the stupid shopman, 
the empty shelves, are stock jokes with the comic press. The authorities 
obviously encourage the pillorying of the defects in retail distribution, 
and great efforts have been made to improve the shops. It may be 
anathema to Socialist principle, but I am inclined to recommend a 
commission on sales as the essential remedy. It is the extension of a 
principle already admitted in Soviet Russia. 

A calculation made by me, on the basis of Stalin’s statement to the 
18th Party Congress in 1938 that the annual average wage of the industrial 
worker amounted to 66 roubles a week, of the published prices of 
essential articles in certain newspapers in 1937-8, and of known particulars 
of income tax, state loan (virtually compulsory), and rent, together 
with estimates of probable consumption of food, fuel, and light, has 
led me to the conclusion that approximately 10 roubles per head for 
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all, adults and children alike, remains available for clothes, industrial 
goods, and amenities of every sort, in each week. The value of the 


“ social wage” in addition to this must be estimated at 38 roubles. 

In order that we may judge what.this sum of 10 roubles per week, 
or 520 roubles a year, will buy, I specifiy the following prices : 

Shoes (authorised price), R.19.50. 
Goloshes, R.13.50 to R.15. 

Man’s suit, R.2z00 to R.750. 

Women’s woollen dress, R.78 to R.135. 
Man’s shirt, R.240. 

Thick woollen stockings, R.3.50. 

Thick woollen socks, R.1.95. 

Cinema, R.1.5;0—R.4.50. 

Newspaper, 10 kopeks. 

Hair-cutting, R.1.60. 

Shaving, R.1. 

Cigarettes (25), R.1—R.4.50. 

High boots may cost as much as R.600—750. 

Mr. Jacob Miller, basing his calculation on the London price value 
of commodities and services corresponding to those enjoyed by the 
Moscow worker, concludes that the expenditure of a Moscow family 
would amount to a London equivalent of about forty-two shillings per 
week. In other words, the average Moscow wage (or rather the average 
Moscow income) is a little above the New Survey’s poverty line of 
38—41 shillings. 

The “social wage” in Moscow is calculated to be worth about 
34 per cent of the wage. In Britain it is worth about 16 per cent. 

I have not left myself space to complete the comparison by con- 
trasting the security and the social status of the Moscow worker in 
1937 and that of his opposite number in London in 1928-9. In these 
two respects, owing to the ending of unemployment in Russia, and 
to the high consideration enjoyed by the industrial worker, the advantage 
was with Moscow. The fear of trouble with the authorities, always so 
disturbing an influence in the lives of the directing and managing class 
in Russia, did not affect the peace of mind of the rank and file. 

To sum up: the Russian worker produces much less, has a much 
smaller real wage, and more uniformly poor accommodation, pays 
one-fourth of the London rent calculated as a percentage on his income, 
gets holidays with pay (which the British worker is only now beginning 
to get), makes no direct contribution to social insurance, and gets 
considerably more in the way of “ social wage.” His wage and conditions 
of work are protected, less by Trade Unions than by the absence of 
unemployment, which makes him a valuable asset. Trade Union 
protection in London is far from general, but it is supplemented, in 
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the trades most liable to exploitation, by Trade Boards which enforce 
a minimum wage. 

For the children of the London worker, the chance of being below 
the poverty line (that is of having less than the indispensable necessities) 
was one in eight, not because of inadequate wage but because of unem- 
ployment. In old age, the chance of being below the poverty line is 
one in six; the chance of having bad house accommodation is one in 
three. The Russian worker enjoys greater security in respect to his 
children, whose health, schooling and holidays are extremely well 
looked after. 

The Russian worker is freer than the British from anxiety because 
of the absence of unemployment. He stands higher in the scale of 
comparative human values, and has no example of disproportionate 
luxury before him (except in so far as the Stakhanovite or the Soviet 
bureaucrat begins to set it, and that is very remote indeed from the 
London scale) to give him a sense of inferiority. He has no cause (other 
than personal indolence) for restricting output, and has a feeling (which 
the British worker lacks) that he is working for himself, not for the 
profit of an employer. His wife works hard, but is economically freer, 
and is largely emancipated from household drudgery. He lives in an 
obviously advancing and improving world, which breeds hope. 

Who shall say how the balance dips? I believe that, given the 
material minimum required for subsistence, the moral and mental 
considerations are the more important. In spite of unemployment 
benefit and unemployment assistance, security is one desideratum in 
Great Britain and status is another—for status, for the undistinguished 
mass, too obviously depends upon property. Here is the missing half 
of liberty for the British worker. 

Jorn MayYNarp. 
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ConpiTIons OF Peace. By E. H. Carr. (279 pp. Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 
THE NEW FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By W. ARNOLD-ForsTER. (134 pp. 
Methuen. 6s.) 
VERSAILLES TwENTy YEARS Arrer. Sy Paut BrrpDsALy. (350 pp. 
Allen c Unwin. 155.) 
ROFESSOR CARR’S book is a very useful analysis of the 
problem which statesmen will have to face when they begin 
once more to “ make” peace instead of war. His knowledge 
and intelligence are so great that, even when he uses them 
perversely to arrive at wrong-headed conclusions, he makes one think— 
a rare and admirable achievement, for most political writers only make 
one yawn. He attacks his problem in two parts from two directions. 
In the first part, he deals with what he calls “‘ fundamental issues.” Here 
he analyses not the immediate and superficial, but the fundamental, 
causes of the war. The war, he maintains, is part of a great social 
revolution ; the revolution is due to a breakdown of the 19th century 
social system, its democracy, its nationalism, its economics, and its 
morality. Europe and the world are attempting to readjust themselves 
to this catastrophe, to create a new Europe and a new world. The war 
is itself part of the revolution and the creative birth pangs. By under- 
standing the fundamental issues underlying the death of the 19th century 
and the revolution, we can alone obtain the general principles of policy 
for peace making. And so in his second part he attempts to give an 
outline of a policy and programme of peace. 

It is one of Professor Carr’s merits that his mind is not static; it is 
definitely on the move and this book shows that it has moved quite a 
considerable distance even in the last three years since he wrote The 
Twenty Years’ Crisis. It is essentially a conservative mind and its orbit 
is a parabola towards what may at the moment be called “‘ The Left.” 
Like so many conservative minds, when it at last finds room for a new 
idea, it is inclined to believe that it has made an entirely new discovery 
and to overlook the fact that it had itself been fighting that very idea, 
as illogical, immoral, or utopian, for the last twenty years. The social 
catastrophes of the last one hundred years have been largely due to the 
fact that conservatives, in whose hands power has preponderantly rested, 
have always been right, but unfortunately have always been right 
twenty-five to fifty years too late. Examining the parabola of Professor 
Carr’s thought (which will probably bring him back in old age somewhere 
near the point from which he started), one is reminded of Shigalov’s 
words to the revolutionary meeting in Dostoevsky’s The Possessed : 

“I must add, besides, that my system is not yet complete. I am 
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perplexed by my own data and my conclusion is a direct contra- 
diction of the original idea with which I start. Starting from 
unlimited freedom, I arrive at unlimited despotism. I will add, 
however, that there can be no solution of the social problem but 
mine.” 

Professor Carr’s handling of the “ fundamental issues ” of democracy, 
economics, and nationalism provides interesting examples of his methods. 
For instance, he finds the crisis of democracy in the fact that the liberal 
political democracy of the 19th century, with its doctrine and practice 
of laissez-faire, “ broke down” ; it proved itself incapable of supplying 
the very goods, e.g. equality, which were the object of its existence ; 
losing its appeal, therefore, it became an easy prey for its enemies. And 
looking towards the future, Professor Carr sees the necessity for a new 
interpretation of democracy, “a mew democracy.” “The new 
democracy,” he says, “ must achieve a reinterpretation, in predominantly 
economic terms, of the democratic ideals of ‘ equality’ and ‘ liberty,’ ” 
and “‘ just as liberal democracy won the struggle to make political rights 
effective over military power, so the new democracy must win the 
struggle to make political rights effective over economic power.” No 
one except an extreme conservative would disagree with these statements. 
But the strange thing is that Professor Carr seems honestly to believe 
that they are new! He makes the amazing statement that “ prior to 1933, 
no attempt had been made to reinterpret democracy to meet the conditions 
of the post-war world ; and in democratic countries few people recognised 
that it could not continue to function exactly as it had functioned before 
1914.” The truth is, of course, that socialists have been saying for a 
hundred years exactly what Professor Carr, with the world falling about 
his ears, is saying to-day and that they were dismissed by Professor Carr 
and his likes as visionary, utopian, or worse. What did the Communist 
Manifesto say a hundred years ago, what has even the British Labour 
Party been saying for the last thirty years except that political democracy 
is not enough and that full democracy must make political rights effective 
over economic power ? For a hundred years socialists have been vainly 
attempting to make the governing economic classes see that disaster 
faced us all unless democracy was reinterpreted in predominantly 
economic terms ; now that disaster has come, they and their Professor 
Carr’s querulously cry: “ Behold the truth, but why did no one tell us 
about this before ?” Most of the great social disasters in modern history 
have been due to conservatism, to the habit of governing classes to reject 
every truth and deny the need for change when there was still time to 
avoid the disaster, and, then when the world is falling about their long 
ears, to accept a truth which is now dead and to make a change which 
is now merely a formal register of disaster. They sit upon every social 
safety valve until truth and an explosion blows them off, and they and 
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their professors then call this procedure “ realism ” and “ statesmanship.” 
Professor Carr’s dealing with the problem of nationality and self- 
determination is equally naive. He has made the discovery that the whole 
framework, economic and military, of society has become in the last 
one hundred years international, and that therefore “ the right of nations 
to self-determination, like every other right, is self-destructive unless 
it is placed in a framework of obligations.” This is only another way 
of stating that the 19th century claim to unlimited sovereignty and 
independence for the national state must give way to a system of 
“ sovereign ” national states whose sovereignty is limited by international 
obligations. He naively remarks that no one realized this and that 
President Wilson and “simple-minded enthusiasts” thought that 
self-determination was “ the infallible short cut to a political paradise.” 
But it was only Professor Cart’s “ realists ” who were blind to these facts. 
The people whom he calls utopian and simple-minded enthusiasts have 
been vainly endeavouring to make the conservatives see them for the last 
thirty years. I could show him books written in 1916 which already 
pointed to the danger of “ balkanizing ” Europe, of giving to nations 
the right to self-determination except in a framework of obligation. 
Professor Carr was and is blind to these facts because he had always 
misunderstood and misinterpreted the years between the wars, and 
particularly the history of the League of Nations. For what was the 
League but an attempt to create the “ framework of obligation ” which 
alone could prevent the self-destruction of an international system based 
solely upon the right to self-determination ? It was not President Wilson 
who thought self-determination the short cut to a political paradise, but 
the conservative statesmen and Professor Carr who maintained that it 
was utopian to create a framework of obligation for the sovereign, 
independent state. They thought it less utopian to appease the aggressor, 
first Japan, then Mussolini, and last but not least Hitler and his Nazis. 
The second part of the book with its outline of a policy has the same 
merits and suffers to some extent from the same defects as the first part. 
The exposition of an economic policy with its insistence upon planned 
consumption is particularly good, although or because he is repeating 
what socialists have been saying for a quarter of a century. He is, too, 
obviously right in insisting upon the necessity after the war of con- 
centrating upon economic recovery. But here again his passionate 
determination to see only half the truth leads him into absurdity. His 
dislike of the League and any proposal for establishing international 
government induce him to delude himself with the comforting belief 
that if the statesmen confine themselves to “ economic recovery,” politics 
will look after themselves. In order to do this, he dismisses the whole 
problem of the self-destructiveness of self-determination—which he 
tightly insisted upon in the first part—by means of the half truth that 
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** at the present stage interdependence is a practical, not a constitutional, 
problem,” and of the untruth that sovereignty is “a mythical attribute.” 
Sovereignty is not a mythical attribute unfortunately ; it is an attribute, 
claimed both in theory and in practice by states and governments, 
political or constitutional, which exactly describes the right to complete 
self-determination unlimited by any obligation. When the war ends, 
Europe will still consist of a multiplicity of states, large and small. Is it 
conceivable that we shall find that all political questions between them 
have disappeared, all political conflicts of interest subsided, and all 
nationalist animosities evaporated ? But if not, to re-establish those states 
with no framework of political international obligations of any kind, 
trusting to economics and the “power” of the Great Powers, the 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the U.S.A., to keep the peace, would be to 
commit, in their most exaggerated form, precisely those mistakes which 
Professor Carr wrongly ascribes to President Wilson. 

The two other books, both in subject and method, differ very much 
from Professor Cart’s, but the authors, in the course of their exposition, 
continually intersect the parabola of the Professor’s thought. And 
whenever they do so, they provide in facts and argument a salutary 
antidote to his prejudices. Mr. Arnold-Forster has written an admirable 
study of the meaning, history, and future of the Freedom of the Seas. 
An expert on the subject both because of his knowledge and his practical 
experience in the last war, he makes a difficult subject understandable 
to everyone and what might be thought to be a dull, academic subject 
exciting, because of its important implications. He shows that the old 
doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas, though its exact form changed 
kaleidoscopically, was a hopeless attempt to establish the rights of 
neutrals to use the seas freely for their commerce in a world which 
tolerated the anarchy of “ private” war between sovereign states. The 
attempt was a hopeless failure precisely because the international system 
was anarchical and it is one of the “ realist ” delusions that you can make 
anarchy the basis of law. Here at once Mr. Arnold-Forster begins to 
hand us out antidotes to the delusions of Conditions of Peace. And he 
provides still more when he deals with the future. The Americans and 
the Atlantic Charter have already made the Freedom of the Seas a live 
issue of the peace. And he shows that the problem of the freedom of 
the seas is an integral part of the whole vast problem of peace and war. 
If the old system is re-established, the old failure tq establish the old 
Freedom of the Seas will be repeated. The only attainable Freedom of 
the Seas is that which President Wilson conceived in the second of his 
Fourteen Points, but it can come into existence only as part of a general 
international system of law, order, and collective security, a system in 
which the self-determination or sovereignty of states is included in and 
limited by a framework of international obligations. 
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Mr. Birdsall is an American and gives us an excellent account of the 
making of the Versailles Peace. Almost every page is a lesson to Professor 
Carr and to all of us which we should do well to learn before we write 
books or even express an opinion upon the conditions of the next peace. 
Mr. Birdsall is not without national bias, and perhaps he overdoes the 
picture of Wilson as the one good and wise man in Sodom. But if the 
object of a treaty of peace is peace, he gives us good reasons for the 
conclusion that, compared with the Clemenceaus and Lloyd Georges, 
big and little, Wilson was almost the only practical and realistic statesman 
in the Sodom which was called Versailles. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


A GerRMAN ProrecroraTe. By SHrerA Grant Durr. (291 pp. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
PROBLEMS OF THE DANuBE Basin. By C. A. MACARTNEY. (160 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d.) 
ISS GRANT DUFF has aimed at giving a scientific account 
of the Nazi occupation of Bohemia and Moravia, and has 
Mies in the sense that she has produced a report without 
exaggeration and without emotion. But in her praiseworthy 
attempt to avoid any appearance of bias she has almost succeeded in 
eliminating reality altogether: her book is an appeal to reason, an ably 
compiled report of the kind that might have been submitted to the 
League by an oppressed minority. The real meaning of Nazi oppression 
is felt in far more intangible ways than her treatment can analyse; it 
cannot be conveyed by an account of the different stages in the gradual 
loss of political rights and constitutional forms. In view of the fact that 
her information must necessarily be second or third hand at best, the 
accuracy and care of this compilation are great merits: but it will not 
succeed in conveying to English readers any sense of what the tragedy 
of Prague really meant to the Czechs. 

No one to-day, however, will dispute her account of what Munich 
and Prague meant for Europe. Her introductory chapter is an admirably 
balanced account of the strategic significance of Czechoslovakia as the 
gateway to Eastern Europe and the key-link of the Franco-Soviet alliance, 
though her concentration on the Czech aspect of events seems to have 
produced a certain superficiality in her view of what happened after 
Munich. She holds, for instance, that in the summer of 1939 the 
insuperable obstacle to Anglo-Russian agreement lay in the fact that 
Britain and France “found it impossible to persuade and unpalatable 
to force any of the barrier states which lay between Germany and Russia 
to accept those Russian military preparations which would have been 
necessary for a vigorous war on two fronts.” If that was the real obstacle, 
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why had it not equal force in the summer of 1938 ? Surely the explanation 
of the failure lies much deeper than this explanation would suggest : 
had the will to conclude an agreement been present on both sides, the 
opposition of Poland and Rumania need not have been fatal. Munich 
was the culmination of a long series of betrayals of collective security : 
it was not, as Miss Grant Duff’s treatment suggests, the one and only 
occasion in which a breach of the treaties and the League covenant was 
condoned by the democracies ; but it did convince Europe in general, 
and the U.S.S.R. in particular, that the democracies would never fight. 

On political issues, Miss Grant Duff is inclined to be too dogmatic. 
From the fact that the Czech Fascists never came to power under the 
Nazis, she concludes that “ there is no such thing really as international 
fascism except as a purely temporary stage and as a tactical move in the 
policy of a Fascist state.” ‘This may, of course, be a mere difference of 
terminology, since it is perfectly true that the doctrinaire National 
Socialist groups—the Arrow Cross, the Croix de Feu, and the N.S.B. in 
Holland have been always cast aside in favour of the true collaborationists, 
the Lavals, Francos, Antonescus and Imredys. But it is these who 
represent the true Fascist International, and who retain power simply 
because of the general failure of social democracy to deal with economic 
problems and with collective security. 

On one or two issues the author’s own judgment seems to have been 
set aside in favour of a Czech national propagandist standpoint: her 
comments on the attitude of the Czechs to the Germans, and on the 
democratic Sudeten Germans, seem to be at variance with the views 
which she expressed in. an earlier pamphlet, and her views on President 
Hacha also seem to have been overlaid by information not perfectly 
assimilated. 

Mr. Macartney raises the question of why the peace treaty did not 
establish a structure which would stand by itself in Eastern Europe. 
This is a real question, because the German hold on this region was 
already complete before the fighting in Yugoslavia or Greece began. 
He finds an explanation in the fact that settlement on national lines was 
inevitably unsatisfactory. When the Monarchy was dissolved, some 
nationalities were unsatisfied, others over-satisfied, with the result that 
when German foreign policy became aggressive it could link up all the 
dissatisfied races, or separatist elements in the satisfied states, against the 
nationalities which the peace settlement had favoured. This is, of course, 
a true answer as far as it goes, but it leaves much unexplained. Why, for 
instance, if nationality is everything, did Rumania become an Axis 
country ? She had gained everything possible in the last settlement, and 
she could only expect to lose territory through German domination. If 
the maintenance of national frontiers is really the mainspring of political 
action, then Rumania ought to have fought. Instead, her foreign policy 
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is quite effectively pro-Axis and anti-Russian, and there can be no doubt 
that Antonescu has some support inside the country, with national and 
democratic forces against him. There are obviously other motives which 
determine political allegiance in addition to nationality. 

But like Miss Grant Duff, Mr. Macartney does not believe in inter- 
national fascism, and although he is quite aware that there are different 
social forces alive inside the national units, he does not evidently regard 
them as likely to become operative forces in the peace settlement. On 
the contrary he seems to think that the achievement of independence by 
Slovakia and Croatia does really offer them some degree of social progress. 
About Slovakia he says: “It is a fact that the German ‘protection’ 
while depriving them of political independence, gave them more 
opportunity than they had ever enjoyed before to pursue their national- 
social integration, and established a distinctive Slovak nationalism as a 
factor of the Danubian situation.” Does this mean simply that Slovakia 


has got rid of its Jews? There is no other social change worth - 


mentioning. It cannot mean that Slovakia can build up its own 
industries, or balance its own budget. It can only mean that the Nazis 
have made a point of clothing oppression in national dress. (Miss Grant 
Duff also points out, in a very interesting passage, how the Nazis have 
encouraged nationalism on the folk-lore level, as a means of killing the 
movement for national independence). 

But, unlike Miss Grant Duff, Mr. Macartney regards the nationalism 
of Eastern Europe as taking on a new totalitarian form, not as asserting 
itself against racial domination. Like Miss Grant Duff, his view of the 
whole picture is influenced by a special angle; since he is unwilling 
to admit that Hungary is a fascist country, he must argue that nationalism 
itself has changed, and has become totalitarian in form and spirit. Ina 
sense, no doubt, this is true, though Mr. Macartney does not draw the 
obvious conclusions from it. 

The fact that nationalism is taking on a more absolute and atomistic 
form, in part as a direct result of Nazism, in part by reaction against it, 
will mean that the opposition forces must find some new basis for freedom. 
Carried to extremes, nationalism is seen to result in the negation of the 
nineteenth century nationalist ideal. On the need for a synthesis in this 
region of Europe, Mr. Macartney’s views are wise and convincing. But 
will the synthesis originate in this region itself, and if so, will its unifying 
principle be Hapsburg, Catholic, Communist or peasant ? On this point, 
Mr. Macartney is vague, but he clearly believes that there are still 
constructive forces alive in the Danubian region which are capable of 
producing something new on their own power. 

DorzEN WARRINER. 
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Tue British Corontat Emprre. By W. E. Smunerr. (249 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

THe Corour Bar IN THE Copper Bett. By Juttus Lewin. (20 pp. 
South African Institute of Race Relations. 6d.). 

LABOUR IN THE Cotontes. By FABIAN COLONIAL BuREAv. (47 pp. 
Victor Gollancz Ltd. and Fabian Society. 15.). 

AusTRALIAN Native Poticy. By E. J. B. Foxcrorr. (168 pp. Melbourne 
University Press in association with Oxford University Press. 108.). 
THE INDIAN STATES AND INDIAN FEDERATION. By Str GEOFFREY DE 
MonTMORENCY. (161 pp. Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d.). 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF Dominion Status. By Gwen NEUENDORFF 

(379 pp. Allen & Unwin. 183.). 

HIS bundle of books and pamphlets on dominion and colonial 

affairs is of a nature to bring home to the dullest imagination 

the range and complexity of the responsibilities of the Common- 

wealth. How to redress the results of past error in the treatment 
of a Stone Age culture in the Australian continent ; the claim of white 
labour in the copper belt of North Rhodesia to a monopoly, not only 
of skilled, but also of semi-skilled employment; with the dangerous 
implications for the future of Africa which are involved in this claim 5 
the growth of industrialisation in the colonies, and the need of an 
economic attack upon poverty there and of the encouragement of trade 
unions and of the enforcement of enlightened labour legislation; the 
past and the future of the five hundred odd Indian States outside of 
British India; the evolution of the Dominions into self-governing 
nations ; all these matters are discussed with understanding and sympathy; 
and a handbook on The British Colonial Empire compendiously describes 
its history, administration and current problems, and its relations to the 
British Commonwealth and other Colonial systems. It is a cross section 
of the whole wide world that is exposed to us. 

Mr. W. E. Simnett’s handbook includes a diagram, illustrating the 
organisation of the Colonial office in London, enumerating the bodies 
which advise the Secretary of State, describing the functions of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies and summarising the composition of a 
typical Colonial Establishment. It contains a useful map and a twenty- 
page bibliography, from which I note the omission of Dr. Norman Leys. 
Mr. Simnett is of an optimistic turn of mind. He has given us a picture 
of East and Central Africa which includes no hint of the existence of a 
conventional colour bar in the copper belt and on the railways of North 
Rhodesia, beyond the expression of a hope that “‘ some practicable way 
will be found for co-operation between the two races” (page 98). 
Apparently it is not decorous to talk about a colour bar. ‘“ The Queen 
of Spain has no legs.” 

This omission is supplied in Mr. Julius Lewin’s pamphlet on the 
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colour bar in the copper belt, which is very appropriately published by 
the South African Institute of Race Relations at Johannesburg. It is 
not the Government which is responsible for the restrictions upon the 
employment of Africans in the semi-skilled work for which there seems 
to be no doubt that they are qualified. On the contrary the South African 
Mine Workers’ Union—a purely European organisation—has declared, 
by the mouth of its Secretary, its determination that “‘ Downing Street 
should not have its own way. The white man’s rights must be protected.” 
Mr. Lewin thinks there is no danger that the colour bar will be embodied 
in legislation; but there may be a gradual growth of a conventional 
bar based on tradition and European opinion, with the help of European 
Trade Union rules, apprenticeship agreements, technical regulations 
(such as those for protective measures in mines) and private under- 
standings with employers. There is an explicit colour bar in the South 
African Union, contained in the Mines and Works (Amendment) Act of 
1926: and, with the extension of South African influence which is 
reasonably to be anticipated, this dangerous principle—dangerous because 
of the antagonism of the races which it must inevitably bring about— 
will spread unless vigorous measures are taken to counteract it. 

Mr. Lewin’s remedy is that, as future vacancies occur in semi-skilled 
work, they should be filled by Africans, and that it should be made a 
condition of the immigration of European workers after a specified 
date, that they should be replaceable, after due notice, by Africans. 
Government can also effect something by refusing registration to trade 
unions which impose a bar, by providing training for Africans, and by 
giving adequate wages to qualified Africans in its own employ. The 
nettle is one which needs to be grasped. 

The Fabian Research Pamphlet on Labour in the Colonies has all 
the good qualities «f scientific and conscientious inquiry and tolerant 
balance. Though primarily concerned with wage-earning labour, it does 
not overlook the case of the sraall producer on his own land, who— 
outside of the plantation areas—is the true agricultural worker, not only 
in the colonies but over by far the greater part of the world. Industrial 
labour is the Benjamin of reformers, and it is refreshing to find that the 
“ peasant” is not forgotten in the eagerness to deal justly and wisely 
with the new phenomenon of industry. The Fabian researchers point 
out that, in the past, small colonial producers have been systematically 
exploited, either in the interests of the consumer or in those of trading 
monopolies, and that there is a danger that the present insistence on 
“ free access to raw materials ” (which figures in the Atlantic Charter) 
may concern itself mainly with the consumer. The bulk of the pamphlet 
deals with Trade Unionism, Government Labour Services, Labout 
Legislation, abolition of penal sanctions for breach of contract of service, 
international labour conventions, and the spread of commodity control. 
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Mr. Foxcroft demonstrates to us that the “ backwardness ” of the 
Australian aborigine is, rather, the uniqueness of a culture appropriate 
to the conditions of an isolated Australia, which lacked cattle and lacked 
cereals. No chief existed because chiefdom was an institution unsuited 
to a nomad people. Actually the aborigine made a very intelligent use 
of his limited means, but he needed a great deal of land to do it. His 
early European friends misunderstood these things and tried to 
Europeanise him, with clothing and a fixed abode and—what seemed 
to them—a suitable agricultural employment, which—to him—meant the 
reversal of all his habits and of everything that the tradition of ages 
had taught him. The actual agents of extermination were the tribal 
conflicts brought about by the displacement of some of the tribes to 
make room for white settlement, murderous reprisals by white settlers 
for acts of theft, the attractiveness of civilised vices, and the aboriginal 
susceptibility to European diseases. Going somewhat deeper into the 
secrets of psychology, Mr. Foxcroft finds that a kind of despair—the 
extinction of the will-to-live—came upon this people. Frequent changes 
of policy, and occasional spasms of parsimony in the application 
of it, did the rest. Racial admixture has improved the prospect of 
survival. In 1939 there were still surviving fifty-one thousand full- 
bloods, and half that number of half-castes. But the half-caste is 
bereft of the traditions of his race and not admitted to equality with 
the whites. 

Mr. Foxcroft’s account of remedial measures shows that the case is 
even now not hopeless. The reserves of South Australia (page 114) 
offer some prospect of success; so does the industrial experiment in 
Queensland (pages 119, 120) where 75 per cent of the natives are 
self-supporting ; the pastoral industry in the Northern territory is 
“absolutely dependent upon the natives for the labour, domestic and 
field, necessary to carry it on.” ‘The fishermen and sleeper-cutters 
(page 137) are evidently reliable workers. It is interesting that some 
promising young men were sent from Western Australia to Rome to 
study for the priesthood and that the general results are claimed by the 
missionaries to be good. This method—the selection of the best of the 
indigenous race to be trained at a civilised centre—is the one followed 
by the Russians in their dealings with the backward nomad peoples of 
the north and north-east. 

Mr. Foxcroft recommends separate treatment of the detribalised 
natives and those who continue to have a tribal organisation. For the 
latter he proposes “ isolation in inviolable reserves ” ; but where these 
reserves are to be found for a people which does not take to agriculture, 
does not appear. In one passage (page 133) he suggests that the care 
of tribal natives be surrendered to a Commonwealth Anthropological 
Service. The detribalised are to be provided for by the establishment 
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of industries. There is a vagueness about these recommendations which 
is disappointing in so instructive and interesting a book. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency’s booklet on the Indian States and 
Indian Federation is a useful corrective for undue simplification of the 
issues raised by the existence of the Ruling Chiefs side by side with a 
British India in which democratic institutions are evidently in process 
of introduction. If the Princes and their hitherto autocratic powers 
are to be fitted in to an all Indian scheme of union, to which western 
ideas have contributed a large element of popular control, it is plain 
that neither autocrats nor democrats can have it all their own way and 
that something out of the original integral expectation of each is to be 
surrendered. Such compromises are not generally viewed with favour 
in India, where each side is in the habit of asking for the whole of the 
subject matter in dispute. Yet compromise is the inevitable alternative 
to fighting out the quarrel, unless the question is to be settled by some 
impartial outside authority or—to use Sir Geoffrey’s words—left in the 
state of coma into which it has now fallen. Out of the many important 
matters with which this booklet deals, perhaps the most permanently 
significant is the conversion of the East India Company and its Governors 
in India, from the policy of confining British interests to trade in British 
possessions, to a far-reaching inclusion of principalities in the interior 
of India in schemes of protection, and finally in forms of partnership 
and union with what was becoming the paramount power. “ Without 
such steps,” he writes, “ the Union of India, or the Pax Britannica, would 
never have come about. There might have been Indias, but not an 
India.” 

It is this unity which is Britain’s greatest gift to India; and the 
instinct which prompts resistance to schemes of partition is a true one. 
Whatever be the ultimate solution of the problems which are now 
dividing Indian opinion, it would be short-sighted to slide into one 
likely to renew the prospect of future internecine wars such as those 
which preceded the establishment of British authority. No price is too 
high to be paid for the preservation of the oneness of the sub-continent. 
This is another way of saying that the disputants must find a path to 
agreement, or, if explicit agreement be too much to ask, must acquiesce 
in a reasonable solution found by the paramount power. To repeat 
the language of the author, in his summary of the situation, “ the question 
is no longer whether India is to govern herself at the Centre, but by 
what machinery she can do so.” 

Miss Neuendorff’s studies of Dominion status show a very mature 
judgment, if as seems likely from Professor Laski’s foreword, she has 
only recently emerged from the pupil status. She shows us, with careful 
emphasis on all the details of the process, what is, on the whole, a steady 
progress among the Dominions towards separate nationhood in 
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co-operation with the Mother country. That this is not necessarily 
uniform, even in direction, the history of Newfoundland reminds us. 
That it might, even now, take a fundamentally different course, seems at 
least possible. Many of us must, from time to time, have asked ourselves 
whether the real bond of union in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
was not the sea-power of Great Britain, If that be so, the present war, 
by the enlargement of the part played by the United States in the policing 
of the seas, must obviously bring important changes. 

The authoress is herself a South African, and her main subject is 
the evolution of Canada. She starts therefore with the advantage of 
freedom from certain illusions apt to obsess the home-born, and can 
assess at their true value phrases such as those which estimate the relative 
thickness of blood and water. She can tell us frankly that “ in Canada 
British Governors are not disliked for being constant reminders of their 
country of origin, as among large sections of the population of South 
Africa and Ireland, nor suspected of being hostile to Labour as in 
Australia,” and remind us on another page that 50 per cent of the 
population of Canada is of non-British descent. It is certainly not blood 
which unites us; and class has a tendency to divide. The history of 
the idea of Imperial Federation shows how little formal ties commend 
themselves. 

The bibliography is concise but valuable. It is interesting to find 
included in it Bernard Shaw’s The Applecart. It looks like a sly reminder 
by Miss Neuendorff that Kings—and Kings’ friends—do, after all, play 
their part, even in these days of nation-republics. Such lighter thoughts 
find their way into the gravest treatises, and the reviewer, for one, is 
glad of it. Joun MAYNARD. 


New TOWNS AFTER THE War. By F. J. Osporn. (Dent. 45. 6d.) 
HIS is a most interesting and delightful little book. It was 
first published in 1918, and the war to which the author then 
referred was, of course, the war of 1914-1918. Now he has 
brought out a revised edition, which, with a new preface and a 

few changes in and additions to the text, is quite relevant to the present 

conflict. 

The purpose of the book is to expound and advocate the idea of the 
garden city, not merely as a remedy against the evils of the overcrowded, 
overgrown, overurbanised great town, but as a positive means of 
attaining a more civilised life. Mr. Osborn writes with the profound 
and passionate conviction which has made him a great force in the town 
and country planning movement ; but the depth of his feelings has not 
prevented him from producing a most lively and illuminating tract for 
the times. 
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The author hates flats, which, he declares, “ remain unpopular with 
the masses despite the most persistent propaganda by architectural 
playboys who want larger boxes of plasticine with which to indulge their 
creative fancy.” He loathes the great city which, he asserts, “ throughout 
history has been inimical to life and health.” ‘This is not true as an 
unqualified statement ; but one would as soon think of stopping David 
on his way to fight Goliath in order to tell him that his shoe lace was 
undone as think of holding up Mr. Osborn on his way to do battle 
against the great city in order to correct some minor detail in his 
intellectual armoury. There is a vitality and “ go” about his approach 
to the subject which, though not of the essence of what he has to say, are 
extremely valuable elements in its forcible presentation. 

The two basic principles underlying the garden city are: First, that 
a town should have a population sufficiently large to permit of efficient 
industrial organisation, but no larger. The urban area should not exceed 
the territory required to house this population well, and should be 
surrounded by a zone of rural and agricultural land. Second, the whole 
of the land, comprising both the urban and rural zones, should be owned 
and administered in the interest of the community. (p. 43). 

In applying these principles, Mr. Osborn is of the opinion that a town 
of 30,000 to 50,000 population, covering an urban area of 2,000 acres 
(a circle of about a mile radius) with an average density of 25 persons 
to the acre, would provide for most industrial and social purposes, 
though he would be prepared to vary the limits from 15,000 to 60,000. 
Such a community, he believes, can provide itself with all the institutions 
which are necessary for the good life. Those which cannot be supported 
by so small a community are not mentioned, and we are not told what 
ought to be done about them. 

When Mr. Osborn first became inspired by the garden city idea, as 
a member of the small group of disciples who gathered round Ebenezer 
Howard, his intention was to promote an agitation on a national scale 
to persuade or compel the public authorities to construct a hundred new 
garden city towns. Howard, however, believing that an ounce of 
practice was worth a pound of precept, suddenly informed him and his 
colleagues in 1919 that he was about to purchase a piece of land in 
Hertfordshire for the purpose of building a second garden city; and 
that they must forthwith abandon preaching in the wilderness and 
dedicate themselves to the practical task of demonstrating the soundness 
of his ideas. Thereafter, in spite of some heartburnings and misgivings, 
Mr. Osborn devoted his energies to the creation of Welwyn Garden City, 
in which he played a prominent part. 

Mr. Osborn is not sure whether he might not have accomplished 
more if he had continued to pursue the propagation of the general aim 
rather than the realisation of it in a particular example. It is certain, 
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however, that his book has gained much in interest and common sense 
by the practical experience which the author acquired in translating his 
ideas into practice. 

The garden city idea has gained ground rapidly in the past few years, 
both in official and unofficial circles. It is likely to occupy a prominent 
place in post-war planning policy. If that occurs more will be due to 
F, J. Osborn for his dynamic efforts during the 24 years which elapsed 
between the first and second editions of “New Towns after the War” than 
to any other person. 

Wiiuiam A. Rosson. 


THe Lire AND TIMEs OF Srp Roperr Peer. Sy Sir TRESHAM LEVER. 
(320 pp. Allen & Unwin. 125. 6d.) 
HERE is room for a new biography of Peel. Every generation 
has something to contribute to the interpretation (and mis- 
interpretation) of history and historical persons, and the 
contribution, if objective and intelligent, throws light both upon 
the past and the present. Peel and his age are well worth our study. 
As a man he was interesting and he played an important part in our 
political history; he should therefore he tempting material to the 
biographer. As a matter of fact, very few biographers have been 
attracted, particularly among the moderns. Most of the relevant material 
has been published in the four volumes of his memoirs, papers, letters, 
and speeches, and in the biographical literature dealing with his con- 
temporaries. The only full-length modern biography is Miss Ramsay’s, 
published fourteen years ago; it has merits, but cannot possibly be 
taken as having spoken the final word of our age on Peel. Lord Rosebery’s 
brilliant little sketch remains probably the best thing yet written about 
him. The only other contribution which deserves mention is a short 
paper by Professor Laski. 

Here therefore is an obvious opening for a biographer, but it cannot 
be said that Sir Tresham Lever has successfully used his opportunity. 
It is a naive book, both in small things and large. Sir Tresham’s style 
wobbles between the humdrum and the purple passage ending in three 
dots, and his grammar is not immaculate, for he will write of “ no less 
than five bills.” His naivety in little things is shown by his referring in a 
purple passage to “ the solemn, mournful notes of Handel,”’ Handel, the 
only composer who was constitutionally unable to make even religious 
music solemn, let alone mournful! His naivety in more important 
matters appears continually in his indiscriminate defence of Peel and a 
jaunty political partisanship. For instance, he defends Peel’s opposition 
to parliamentary Reform, by the argument that the Reform Act did not 
end bribery, that “to-day with lavish promises men bribe with the 
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public funds,” and that there is something to be said for the old rotten 
boroughs because to-day “ constituencies are auctioned to men of wealth 
and rank.” He notes with approval that Peel “was unwilling to 
acknowledge the principle that representation should be based on 
numbers rather than on brains and influence ”—what sublime simplicity 
in the belief that the owner of a rotten borough and his nominee must 
have “brains”! Later on in the book Sir Tresham “ regrets” the 
“ shortsightedness ” of Peel in not being enthusiastic for shorter working 
hours, but adds that “ we must not blame him too severely.” He tells 
us that in 1833 it “ was essential” that the Government should rule 
Ireland “‘ with an iron hand ” and he is terribly severe on O’Connell for 
being a “foul-mouthed demagogue”, though when he gives us examples 
of foul-mouthedness from the demagogue they are mild to that of 
his critics and opponents. He appears to consider it an outrage for 
O’Connell to have called Peel “ the greatest humbug that ever lived,” 
but when the Times wrote of O’Connell 
** Scum condensed of Irish bog ! 
Ruffian—coward—demagogue ! 
Boundless liar—base detractor ! 
Nurse of murderers, treason’s factor ! ” 
he takes it as merely indicating “‘ the general feeling against O’Connell.” 
The partisanship of this kind of biographical and historical writing 
may be shown by another small, but interesting, example. Owing to the 
battle between Peel and Disraeli over the Corn Laws, almost every 
biographer and historian who is pro-Peel seems to become anti-Disraeli, 
and vice versa. Sir Tresham, who is markedly pro-Peel, is naively anti- 
Disraeli. Now there is a curious historical problem connected with the 
famous scene in the House when Peel accused Disraeli of having asked 
for office and Disraeli flatly denied it. There is no doubt that Disraeli 
lied, for in 1841 he had written a letter to Peel in effect asking for office, 
and it was to that letter that Peel obviously referred. Sir Tresham states 
categorically that when Disraeli rose and denied Peel’s statement, “ the 
fateful letter was at that moment in the Prime Minister’s despatch case : 
he had only to produce it to effect once and for all the total undoing of 
his ruthless enemy. To his undying credit, he did not do so. It was 
not in the honourable character of the man to compass by such methods 
the downfall of his adversary.” So the nobility of Peel and the ignobility 
of Disraeli are enhanced. As a matter of fact there is really no evidence 
at all for this categoric statement. It may be true, though it is rather 
difficult to explain why the Prime Minister should in 1846 have been 
carrying about with him a letter written to him in 1841 if he did not 
intend to use it for some purpose. There are only two pieces of evidence 
with regard to the incident, both vague and directly contradictory. The 
evidence upon which Sir Tresham relies comes from Goldwin Smith’s 
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Reminiscences. Goldwin Smith, who hated Disraeli personally, says that 
the Duke of Newcastle told him that he had seen this letter in Peel’s 
despatch case. He does not state exactly when he saw it and even Goldwin 
Smith does not venture beyond a conjecture that Peel may have had the 
letter with him in the House when Disraeli made his denial. Goldwin 
Smith is barely a reliable witness against Disraeli, in any case, but his 
conjecture becomes in Sir Tresham’s book a statement of fact. But 
there is also evidence, equally unreliable, on the other side. Lord 
Rosebery tells a story that Peel one night appeared in the bedroom of his 
secretary, Cardwell, and paced up and down without saying a word, and 
after a time he suddenly said: “ Never destroy a letter; no public man 
who respects himself should ever destroy a letter.” That is all, but 
Moneypenny, who was pro-Disraeli and therefore anti-Peel, in his Life of 
Disraeli, assumes that the letter referred to by Peel was the Disraeli letter 
and accepts this as proof that Peel had tried to find it in order to produce 
it and had failed, thus doing as a pro-Disraeli historian precisely what 
Sir Tresham does on the opposite side. Thus is partisan history or 
biography written. Any impartial person would see at once that there 
is no real evidence for believing that Peel either had or had not that 
letter with him in the House on the day in question. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Factory INSPECTION IN GREAT Britain. By T. K. Dyanc. (255 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 125. 6d.) 
HIS book deals with an aspect of industrial legislation which 
has not hitherto been adequately discussed. There is general 
agreement that in factory inspection Great Britain is first not 
only in time—the first Factory Inspectors were appointed here 
in 1833—but also in efficiency. Yet, although numerous books have 
been written on the provisions of the laws relating to industry, until 
now nothing has been produced which deals in any detail with the 
Inspectorate whose work and efficiency has been so great a factor in 
rendering the law effective. 

Dr. Djang has made good this omission. His book, which was 
written as a thesis for the Ph.D. degree of the University of London, is 
a most valuable and interesting contribution to the literature on social 
and industrial legislation. 

The book outlines the establishment and history of the Factory 
Inspectorate from its beginnings to the present day, when the central 
administration has been transferred from the Home Office to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service ; describes the circumstances 
leading to the appointment of Women Inspectors ; and shows how the 
increasing scope and complexity of the Factory Acts made necessary the 
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recruitment of specialist Inspectors—medical, engineering and electrical. 
Subsequent chapters deal with the administration of the present 
Factories Act and describe the work done by the Inspectors in enforcing 
the various sections concerned with welfare, health, safety, etc. Students 
of industrial and social subjects and those concerned with industrial 
welfare should find these chapters particularly useful, for they show 
vividly how the law can be made effective or ineffective by the 
co-operation or otherwise of employers and workers. Very interesting 
accounts are given by Dr. Djang of the difficulties attending the 
enforcement of adequate ventilation in factories, and also in securing 
the proper use of safety devices. It is clear that, while the neglectful 
or careless employer is to blame in very many cases of non-observance 
of regulations, the worker who is prepared to take risks rather than 
lose time by adjusting a machine guard, or who has a prejudice against 
fresh air, is by no means free from responsibility. In his account of 
the work done in enforcing the hours regulations, he shows how the 
early Factory Acts, when adequately enforced by the Inspectors, were 
valuable in providing the child workers with some small amount of 
education, until the Act of 1870 instituted a compulsory State scheme. 
Another chapter in the book is entitled “ Self-Inspection in 
Industry” and deals with the comparatively recent developments in 
voluntary safety and welfare movements and the increasing insistence 
on the importance of the “human element.” Accounts are given of 
the “ Safety First ” movement in industry and the work of such bodies 
as the Industrial Welfare Society and the Institute of Labour Management. 
Dr. Djang is perhaps taking a rather over-favourable view when he 
describes industrial welfare as meaning “ goodwill in industry, good 
relations between employers and employees and comfort for the human 
element.” No doubt industrial welfare has this aim, and at its best 
achieves it; but, unfortunately, it is by no means always at its best, 
and at its worst may be productive of anything but good relations. 
Some reference is also made to the Inspectors’ work in connection 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the Truck Acts. In the 
latter case one could wish that the limits of space had allowed Dr. Djang 
to go into rather more detail. Very little has been written on the 
“ human side ” of the Truck Acts since Miss Squire so vividly described 
the Irish and other prosecutions in “ Thirty Years in the Public Service.” 
The concluding chapters deal with the official life of the Factory 
Inspectors, with the reasons for the success of the British system, and 
make suggestions for further improvement. Dr. Djang shows how 
vastly the field of the Factory Inspectors’ work has widened from the 
mere inspection of workplaces. They have become the expert and 
trusted advisers of employer and worker, the investigators of industrial 
problems ; they participate in trade conferences and agreements and 
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enlighten the general public through lectures, interviews, correspondence, 
and explanations of the Home Office Industrial Museum. 

Finally, Dr. Djang attributes the success of the Factory Inspectorate 
to the careful selection of personnel, the emphasis on co-operation and 
publicity, and to the zeal of the inspectors. He suggests that the success 
of the Department would be even greater if more inspectors were 
appointed—a suggestion which will meet with general agreement—and 
if the specialised branches were increased by the inclusion of inspectors 
in chemistry and industrial psychology. He makes other interesting 
suggestions, notably that there should be closer co-operation between 
the British department and the International Labour Office, so that other 
countries might benefit from Great Britain’s experience. 

The book is altogether a welcome addition to the books on factory 
law and a worthy tribute to a group of men and women who have 
never failed to respond to the increasing demands made upon them, and 
who to-day are facing with their accustomed devotion and efficiency the 
still heavier tasks imposed by the needs of war. 

R. C. CHAMBERS 


INDIA: THE RoaD To SELF-GOVERNMENT. By JOHN CoATMAN. (146 pp. 
George Allen ¢» Unwin. $5.) 
HIS is a moderate and scholarly summary of Indian Constitutional 
history by an author who combines the experience of an Indian 
administrator with that of a professor of British Imperial history. 
His pages are illuminated by frequent examples drawn from the 
development of the Dominions. The story has been carried up to 1941, 
but does not cover the enlargement of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council by the nomination of a non-official Indian majority in the summer 
of that year. That measure appeared to recognise an important principle ; 
that the British Government is not merely “to guarantee the Pax 
Britannica, within which Indians of all creeds and races, and of all parts 
and provinces, may peacefully work out their own destiny ” (page 115). 
It has also a duty of initiation, and of seeking to secure acquiescence, 
where express agreement presents apparently insuperable difficulties, to 
an equitable solution of the issues between the parties. 

On this point the author seems to speak with two voices. On the 
one hand, echoing some recent announcements of the British Govern- 
ment, he emphasises that constitutional progress depends henceforth 
upon Indians themselves (as, in part, no doubt, it must). On the other 
hand, he recognises that there are important interests in Great Britain 
which view with suspicion any political changes which might lead to 
possible discrimination against British trade in India (page 103), and 
that the British Government is one of the interests concerned in the 
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process of the building of the constitution (page 135). The truth surely 
is—and it is effectively demonstrated by the story told in this book— 
that every recent step in India’s constitutional development has been the 
result of a struggle of interests, interests both Indian and British, fought 
out in a series of stubborn rearguard actions by those who have opposed 
fundamental change. The marvel is that such a struggle should have 
been comparatively so clean, and comparatively so bloodless, on all 
sides. But the picture of it as a peaceful, almost a planned growth, is 
too roseate. 

In one sense, no doubt, the process has been inevitable. The demand 
for the increasing control of Indian affairs in India has been the natural 
result of association with the West, its literature and its institutions. 
But the fulfilment of the demand, far from being inevitable without more 
serious clashes, has been won, not by passive waiting upon events, but 
by action—action in which the British Government, in default of explicit 
agreement in India, has often had to lead the way. Such action is still 
a desideratum. 

JoHN MAYNARD. 


SPEED THE PLouGcH. By C. S. Orwin. (Penguin Special) 

q VEN in time of war a description of British agriculture makes 
dismal reading and the first three chapters of this book are none 
the less depressing for being well expressed and informed. The 
hopeless position and hopeless reaction of the landlords, the 
“rural idiocy” of tenants and labourers, the general drift, muddle, 
waste, backwardness and inefficiency are sufficiently well known; but 
that is no excuse for skipping the first part of the book, for the second 
and most interesting part is based upon a careful survey of actual 
tendencies. 

This second part is devoted to the exposition of a plan which is 
designed to set the industry on its feet again, make agriculture a paying 
concern, and at the same time preserve the amenities of the countryside 
for the nation. Proceeding from a general survey of the countryside, its 
topography, communications, public services, equipment, lay out of 
farms, rural industries, social services, etc., a Ministry of Lands would 
go on to acquire lands for a National Estate. This estate would be the 
sole purchaser of land in the country and it would be empowered to 
acquire land at a rate based on the income tax assessment under 
schedule A. Gradually it would become the only landowner (except 
perhaps for some public bodies). The forestry commission would 
remain separate, but be brought under the Ministry of Lands. Property 
in towns is not considered in any detail, but it may be said that urban 
reconstruction will have to be approached on very similar lines. 
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Armed with a knowledge of modern agricultural methods, and of 
the data provided by the previous Survey, the National Estate would be 
able to enforce a much more rational partition of the land, much better 
working conditions for men and beasts, more frequent and more thorough 
rebuilding and repairing, work and workshops for rural industry and 
perhaps a saner method of distribution. Mr. Orwin has gone into the 
question of organisation with some care ; he is clearly anxious that the 
threatened “ horde of officials from Whitehall” should not become a 
reality. He believes that land agents would enter the government service 
readily and be glad to escape from the demands of those who regard the 
land as little more than a vehicle for the uneconomic amusements of a 
minority. I hope he is right. 

It is an attractive scheme, equitable in that it hits no one very hard, 
except those who are hoping to get something for nothing, elastic in 
that it makes due allowances for varying conditions and respects the 
small holder, convenient in that it can be accelerated or retarded to suit 
the national temper. Nevertheless in several important matters I think 
it requires alteration and amendment, and this I think becomes clear 
when one considers the manner in which the proposal is to be brought 
into effect. 

To which section of the agricultural world are the partisans of the 
National Estate going to appeal? Admittedly it will ultimately benefit 
all sections of the community, but a large number of people will certainly 
call it Bolshevism, and its novelty is bound to be against it, for farmers 
will look any gift horse in the mouth unless it be very long in the tooth. 
The landlord’s idea of reform is that his own particular form of property 
should be held sacred and exempt from death duties, the tenant merely 
wants a tariff such as will enable him to farm in the way that his grand- 
fathers farmed before him, the labourer only wants to see wages kept 
where they are and prices where they were and is quite likely to believe 
that a tariff will do this for him. Nevertheless it is to him that we must 
address ourselves, to him and to the intelligent minority of landlords 
and tenants who understand the true interests of the country. 

Mr. Orwin shows that he appreciates the needs of the situation when 
he points out that in agriculture capital and not ability is regarded as 
essential, but he does not develop this idea as far as one could wish. 
When he comes to an imaginary example of the new model farm, an 
estate of three thousand acres complete with managers, assistant managers, 
and clerical staff, it is replanned and reconditioned by the state and then 
let to a private syndicate which puts up the capital necessary for 
restocking it. Here we are confronted by two objections. First: we are 
not told from what class the managers and assistants would be drawn, 
but under present conditions they would be neither tenant farmers nor 
labourers, for modern equipment requires modern methods ; therefore 
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they would be those who can afford a technical education at an agricultural 
college. Thus the labourers’ principal grievance that farming “ leads 
nowhere ” would not be removed but rather intensified. The govern- 
ment, which with one hand provides admirable educational facilities, 
with the other allows farmers to use adolescent labour, thus negating its 
own policy. A part of any equitable scheme for the land must be technical 
education for all and a much higher school leaving age with endowments. 
Secondly :, what besides capital does the new tenant bring to the farm ? 
The old-fashioned landlord and tenant have plenty of faults, but they 
also have their virtues, and the tenants at all events perform a useful 
function apart from that of providing capital. But as far as one can see, the 
new model tenant has no agricultural function whatsoever ; all he does 
is to provide some of the capital and take the profits. It is difficult to 
see why those who work on the land should not be the tenants themselves, 
borrowing and gradually repaying to the government the money required 
for stocking the land. Such a proposal needs much more consideration 
than can be devoted to it here, but I believe that, if it could be developed 
in harmony with the scheme for a National Estate, it might procure for 
it that popular backing which it deserves. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the countryside exists not only for 
the provision of food and timber, but for the amusement of the urban 


population and even for the artist and the sportsman. To a large extent 
the interests of all or nearly all of these will be served by a more efficient 
cultivation of the land, but if we may suppose that some kind of inter- 
national and economic order results from this war, then the needs of 
agriculture should not always be placed first when a dispute arises. 
QUENTIN BELL. 
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